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ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL of the 1957 edition 
of Compton's has exceeded anything I have 
seen in my twenty-two years with the com- 
pany. Printed here are short excerpts from a 
very few of the many letters that have come 
in. Because it is against Compton policy to 
publicize such letters from librarians, all iden- 
tification has been deleted. They come from 
people in both large and small libraries. In 
other words they give a true cross section of 
opinion. 


Elementary-School Children Are Enthusiastic 


“How I wish your whole company could have 
been in my office the day the three boxes arrived. 
Word got around that the new sets of Compton's had 
come and soon I found myself with more helpers 
than the office was big enough to hold! The children 
opened the books and began to browse and read in 
them. Children and Compton's were in every seat in 
the library. They love the new binding and the 
many illustrations. A group of boys got lost on 
page S-343 in the full-page diagram of a rocket 
ship while other children discovered the article on 
Chicago (with the wonderful map of the city) and 
the section on Pioneers. 

“As for my own opinion, I can never cease to 
sing praises over the excellent writing of the articles, 
the general format of the set, and the WONDER- 
FULLY USEFUL FACT-INDEX.” 


From a School Library Supervisor 


“What a gay and different binding! Much less 
‘encyclopediaish’ than before, the set is a refreshing 
color note on our shelves. The new binding seems 
a wise change.” 


Meets Children’s Needs 


“It is, indeed, a beautiful set of books. You, at 
Compton's, are doing a wonderful work in meeting 
children’s needs in this lovely work.” 


Covers Chief Centers of Interest 
“I especially like your material on parts of the 


omment 


world that are now centers of world-wide interest. 
Each time I receive a set I wonder just what you 
can do to improve it for the next year’s revision— 
but you always do find ways to do this and it simply 
amazes 


The Modern Look 


“Hurrah for the snappy modern look! I'm par- 
ticularly happy with the white paper, the modern 
type face for the headings, and the spacing of the 
subheads. Of course, everybody always trusts that 
Compton's is thoughtfully revised and enlarged in 
content; the format really does justice to all that 
now. 


Out lowa Way 

“T especially like the change in paper, the use of 
a second color on maps, etc., and the substitution 
of graphs for many of the old tables. I know how 
much easier it is for children to understand a graph 
and to catch the concept through this media. 

“I chose to read of Iowa, of course. I can assure 
you that there is a remarkable improvement in the 
material as well as in the arrangement.” 


From a Hoosier 

“The changes in this new edition are certainly 
all for the better. Compton's has always maintained 
such a high level of excellence that I thought it 
scarcely possible for improvements to be made. But 
it is through this constant effort to better the best 
that such excellence is achieved.” 


A Children’s Librarian Approves 

“Certainly your encyclopedia has achieved its 
purpose to arouse interest, to stimulate thought 
and curiosity. I find my eyes not only drawn but 
actually magnetized to each page. I do like the new 
format very much. The double-column legends 
beneath the illustrations are much easier to read. 
The whiter paper makes the print clearer and 


sharper.” 


Almost Unbelievable 


are delighted with the new Compton's. Until 
one has it in hand to compare, it’s almost unbeliev- 
able that there could be such an improvement in 
appearance. We are also impressed with the rewrit- 
ing and the new material." 


COMPTON'S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY «+ 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


Give your signs a 
“Professional Look”’ 


ic display letter 


3-Dimensional Effect 
... at low cost 


Gaylord Plastic Display Letters are ideal for 
making all kinds of signs and displays: identi- 
fying book stacks; mounting on peg-boards. 
Non-brittle, reusable. 

Two styles: pin back for cork boards; plain 
back for mounting on wood, glass, cardboard. 
Just a drop or two of a special solvent does the 
trick. 

6 Colors: white, black, red, blue, yellow, green. 
4 Heights: 34”, 1”, 1¥2”, 2”. 

Prices are low. Typical font of 130 letters: 

Pin Back, 12” high $8.00 
Plain Back, 142” high. .... 4.35 
Micro Solvent (2 oz. bottle) 45 
Postage Paid 


STORAGE 
CABINET 


For holding fonts 
of letters. Three- 
drawer design. 

17” wide, 12” deep, 
high. 


Write for information and complete price list 


GAYLORD BROS., 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“The house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


INC. 
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Enrich Your School Curriculum 
With Collier’s Encyclopedia 


COLLIER’S 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

CONGRATULATES THE 

CATHOLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


for the selection of the theme of their 1957 Conference “Better Schools Through Better Libraries.” After 
82 years of serving the reading needs of the reading public, school and libraries, we realize that modern 
buildings, new teaching methods and various types of communications have not supplanted but merely in- 
creased the need for more and better reference books. The library is the nerve center of the school. It can 
be the atomic power that will propel the student on to new heights of learning and leadership. We look to 
the day when every secondary, yes, elementary school will have a complete library. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is a set in which Catholic Teachers can have complete confidence. It is 
attractive and modern. Ever article was written since the close of World War II. While a general Encyclo- 
pedia, all Catholic articles were written under the supervision of the Rev. Robert I. Gannon, S.J., Past 
President of Fordham University. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA was built by Librarians for School and Library use. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, LIBRARY DIVISION 

640 5th Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me these FREE curriculum aids for use with COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA in 
[] GENERAL SCIENCE [] SOCIAL STUDIES [] PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


Title 


Name 
School 
Street Address 


Zone State 
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Does your school library invite students 
to come in...an invitation induced by 
the surrounding harmony of a colorful 
interior design with the planned spa- 
ciousness and comfort of fine furniture 
and equipment? 


Now, more than ever, the school library 
is needed to bridge the chasm between 
our mass educational techniques and the 
means to round out the learning process 
under these conditions. Now, more than 
ever, in this era of crowded classrooms 
and ov2rworked teachers, the library 
should be an important center of the 


on how 


well you planned 


students’ world. Now, more than ever, 
in this television era, good reading 
habits must be encouraged. 

The flow of letters into the Advisory 
and Consultation Service of Library 
Bureau testify to this need. Every day 
Library Bureau Specialists are answer- 
ing inquiries dealing with layout and 
equipment and ranging from book col- 
lections to services. 

Whether you’re building, remodeling or 
simply rearranging your library, or if 
you just want a consultation on your 
present facilities, write us today! 


LIBRARY BUREAU 


Remington. Ftand. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1457, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Let's get together on ideas for your library in our booths 38-39. 
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From the Editor’s Desk... . 


“One of my major objectives for the year 1956-57 will be to 
increase our membership by five hundred. It is my belief that we 
can easily accomplish this if every member will make an effort to 
obtain one new member before June 30th, 1957.” This is the state- 
ment I made at the General Business Session in Boston during our 
Silver Jubilee Conference. Now, almost a year later, is a good time 
to review the results of our membership drive. 


As of March 1, 1957, five hundred and twenty-five (525) new 
members were added to our rolls. But, unfortunately, the total 
number of members in the Association, as of the above date, does 
not reflect this gain and is in fact forty-one (41) less than we had 
last June 30th. The explanation for these seemingly contradictory 
statements is all too simple. Five hundred and sixty-six (566) 
individuals or institutions failed to renew their membership in 
the CLA. Six renewal appeals have been sent to those persons 
whose membership expired in June of 1956. Two renewal remind- 
ers have been sent to all of the December 31, 1956 expirations. 
By the end of April another plea will be made in an attempt to 
whittle down the high percentage (24 per cent) of non-renewals. 


The obvious question is why haven't these former members seen 
fit to renew their membership? Is it because they are “economiz- 
ing”? Or are they dissatisfied with the Association? Perhaps they 
don’t feel that they are getting enough in return for their dues. 
It’s possible, in spite of many reminders, that they have just for- 
gotten and need a little more prodding. If any, or perhaps several, 
of the above suggested reasons are pertinent then some defense 
from the Association may be in order. 


Dues for membership in the Catholic Library Association are 
among the lowest for any organization of its type. Despite the 
constantly increasing cost of living there has been no increase in 
dues for the past five years. Certainly the subscription to the 
Catholic Library World, included with all types of memberships, 
is well worth the expenditure of the membership fee. If, however, 
the CLW does not meet your needs then be sure that the editor is 
aware of your views. Constructive criticism is of course preferred, 
although any letter will be most welcomed. 


If you are interested in more services from the Association then 
the easiest way to obtain them is to support the CLA so it will be 
in a position to offer you the help, advice and support you need 
and want. 


One fact to remember is that the need for more members is 
urgent if we are to continue to grow and to offer the leadership 
that is so necessary for the development of an adequate Catholic 
library movement in our schools, seminaries and parishes and if 
we are to encourage the writing and publishing of the profes- 
sional and bibliographical tools that are essential for Catholic 
librarianship. 


Join our membership drive now! Renew your membership if 
you haven't already done so. If you are a member in good stand- 
ing then don’t forget to do your part—get one new member for 
the Association. Help us achieve our goal of at least 3000 mem- 
bers by June 30th, 1957. 


APRIL, 1957 


Every 
Member 
Get A 
Member 


@ Eugene Willging, director of libraries at Catholic University of America and veter- 
an CLA‘er, has been in the news lately. He has compiled The Catholic Lenten Reading 
List for 1957, sponsored by the Religious Publishers Group, and has written an article 
on Matthew Carey, first Catholic publisher, which appeared in the January-February is- 
sue of Books on Trial. He has also released the annual statistical study of Catholic books 
published in 1956. His survey indicates that a total of 583 Catholic books were published 
by 164 firms. Newman Press, Bruce Publishing Company and Sheed and Ward published 
the largest number of titles—64, 49 and 35 respectively. The issuance of paper back 
publications is continuing at the rate of 20 per cent of the total number of hard bound 
books. 118 titles were published in 1956. 


@ Three excellent pamphlets concerning teen-age problems are available 
from the Franciscan Printery, Pulaski, Wisconsin ($.20 each, Imprimatur). 
These titles are Letters to Lynn: About Dating, More About Dating and 


About Popularity. 


@ Sister Helen, S.N.D., librarian of Trinity College, has been awarded $500.00 by the 
U.S. Steel Corporation for research in library problems. Under the terms of the grant to 
be administered by the Association of College and Research Libraries, Sister Helen will 
write a book on the administration of small college libraries. Sister Mary Patrick, presi- 
dent of Trinity, announced that the college has matched the amount of the grant so 
that Sister Helen may have adequate secretarial help and travel expenses to carry on 


her research. 


@ A new reprint, Literature for Children, taken from the 1957 edition of 
The American Educator Encyclopedia and written by Virginia Haviland, 
Reader’s Advisor for children at the Boston Public Library is available free 
(single copies) from Victoria Johnson, director of Educational Research and 
Services, Publishers House, Lake Bluff, Illinois. 


@ A highly individualistic teaching nun—the champion of the Arts—who is alternate- 
ly described as a ‘radical’ and as ‘the only live woman in the parish”’ by the priest of 
her parish is the most recent addition to the fictional literature of the nun. She makes 
her appearance in The Lively Arts of Sister Gervaise by John L. Bonn, S J., a novel pub- 
lished by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Two of the most popular novels of Robert Benson, Come 
Rack! Come Rope! and The King’s Achievement, after being out of print for almost ten 
years, will be published in entirely new editions by P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
ROYAL JELLY TURNS COMMONER TO QUEEN 


Dear Friend: 


When the hive becomes overpopulated mass instinct leads the 
worker bees to place royal jelly in certain cells to develop 
new queens. 


Some of the queen-candidates fed with royal jelly develop more 
rapidly than others. Part of the colony will select its queen 
from these candidates and swarming will move to a new home. 


Perhaps the over populated school can be likened to the over- 
a hive. New colonies of students must have queens, 
e 


aders, teachers. 


It is the responsibility of the present hives to produce these 
new queens or teachers. 


Many educators feel that potential teachers are not being fed the 
royal jelly of inspiration, because some high schools have lowered 
their standards to the I.Q. level of today’s crowded classrooms. 


Since the teaching load does not permit enough individual attention 
to the gifted student, the choice of a classroom and library 
encyclopaedia is of high importance. 


The reference set that places too much emphasis on entertaining 
the student has its place. But to provide the royal jelly of 

sound educational values that help prepare for college, there is 

no substitute for Encyclopaedia Britannica, the standard reference 
set of English-speaking educational institutions. 


New queens are needed for swarming. Teachers and librarians must 
help select queen-candidates for the schools of tomorrow. 


Yours sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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@ Winners for the semi-annual Christopher Literary Awards are George 
Shuster for In Silence | Speak (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy); Eric Wollencott 
Barnes for The Man Who Lived Twice (Scribner); Irving Stone for Men to 
Match My Mountains (Doubleday); Edwin Teale for Autumn Across Amer- 
ica (Dodd, Mead); and Don Whitehead for The FBI Story (Random House). 


@ Education Directory, 1955-56, Part Four, Education Associations, has just been is- 
sued. It lists national, regional and state associations, foundations, religious organiza- 
tions and international organizations. The name of the association or organization is 
given, the address of the headquarters if any, address of the headquarters (president, 
chairman or director), name and address of the secretary and titles of the official peri- 
dic publications with frequency of issue. (Catalog number FS 5.25; 955-56/pt. 4. $.30). 


@ Now available from Saint Joseph College, West Hartford, Connecticut 
at $1.00 each are the McAuley Lectures Series for 1955 (Group Stimulat- 
ing) and 1956 (Advances in Science Through Culture). 


@ Six new titles in the World Horizon Reports, a series of carefully edited studies on 
current topics of world interest and mission subjects, have been issued by the Maryknoll 
Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New York. They are Japan’s Population Battle by W. A. Kasch- 
mitter, No. 13, $1.50; A Brief Survey of Southern Africa by R. J. Cunningham, No. 14, 
$1.25; Sisters Carry the Gospel by Sister M. Marcelline, No. 15, $1.50; A Thumbnail 
Sketch of North and Northeast Africa by R. J. Cunningham, No. 16, $1.25; Catholic 
Theology and the Human Race by R. E. Campbell, No. 17, $1.25; The Catholic Position 
in Post-War Japan by L. H. Tibesar, M.M., No. 18, $1.25. A 40 per cent discount from 
list price is allowed schools, seminaries, teachers and priests. 


@ Five new titles in the Vocational and Professional Monograph Series 
($1.00 each) have been issued by the Bellman Publishing Company. These 
are The Restaurant Business, No. 37; Cartography (Map Making), No. 60; 
The Pharmaceutical Industry, No. 79; Recreation Leadership, No. 87 and 
Philanthropic Fund-Raising as a Profession, No. 88. Each of these mono- 
graphs includes the history of the occupation or industry, qualifications for 
employment, training requirements, opportunities, earnings and sources of 
further information. 


@ Why pray in the morning? What is a guardian angel? What is the angel’s prayer? 
Why was | baptized? What is purgatory? The answers to these and many other ques- 
tions apt to be asked by a Catholic child concerning his religion are phrased in easy to 
understand, straight-forward language in A Catholic Child’s Book of Prayer (Catechetica! 
Guild Educational Society, $1.95 paper, $3.00 cloth). The sensitively created artwork in 
the book is worth particular notice; the last portion of the book is devoted to an ex- 
planation of the Mass, with the illustrations on each page explaining the movements 
and expressions of the priest and the altar boys. 
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DOUBLE YOUR BOOK SHELF SPACE— 
e WITHOUT INCREASING FLOOR SPACE! 


Engineered 

ESTEY | 
MULTI-DRAWER 
COMPACT SHELVING does it. 


Is your stack area becoming a problem? Now Estey prac- 
tically doubles your present shelving capacity—without 
making costly alterations or additions to your building. This 
is done with little interference to your daily activities. 

This new shelving is installed either against walls or double- 
faced in center of rooms. 

Estey’s ability to properly engineer stack equipment to the 
requirements of each particular job is recognized by li- 
brarians and architects. 

Let us tell you more about this new MULTI-DRAWER COM- 
PACT SHELVING. WRITE: 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG NO. 563 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 


a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


z. looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that b 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading: 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how. . 
the story of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 


when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
p that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


THE MODERN,BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 


room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 
170 maps - More facts, greater unity and coherence than ever. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 
Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC©®2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Publishers of wHo's WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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A Look at Some 


Louisville Libraries 


BY JOSEPHINE R. 


JOHNSON 


Assistant, Reference Department 
Free Public Library 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Libraries in Louisville, through continued individ- 
ual growth and cooperation one with the other 
constitute a really valuable library system de- 
signed to serve the needs of the entire community. 


The story of libraries in Louisville, Kentucky, 
reaches far back into the cultural history of the 
city, and library development has kept pace with 
the growth of the community, contributing some 
of the most colorful chapters in the progress of 


Louisville. 


The Louisville Free Public Library 

The Louisville Free Public Library on Fourth 
Street has perhaps the most dramatic record of 
achievement in bringing the world of learning 
to Louisvillians, by making use of as many me- 
dia as can be incorporated into a workable pro- 
gram. The library, part of the Louisville com- 
munity for several generations, occupies today a 
unique role as a culture and communication 
center, a fact due largely to the vision of its 
director, Clarence R. Graham, who believes that 
the library’s obligations to its public were never 
sO great as today. 

The Louisville Free Public Library consists of 
nine full-time branches and nine sub-branches, 
in addition to the main agency, serving in nearly 
all sections of the wide-spread city. Two book- 
mobiles reach areas beyond the perimeter of the 
branches. The total book collection now consists 
of 600,000 volumes. The periodical holdings, 
pamphlets, and clipping files are extensive in 
number and variety of subject. Newspapers on 
microfilm and microcard files contain many rare 
items. In the audio-visual department, now op- 
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erating two FM radio stations, are housed a film 
library of more than 1000 educational films, as 
well as hundreds of film strips; a record library 
of more than 26,000 educational transcriptions, 
channeled upon request over forty, city-wide 
outlets by means of a wire network. In addition 
to books and magazines, the library now lends 
framed art reproductions, phonograph recordings, 
foreign language records, and—Louisville weath- 
er being what it is—umbrellas. 

During the last decade the Louisville Free 
Public Library has received three outstanding 
awards in recognition of its efforts to extend the 
scope of its services—the Charles Cotton Dana 
Award, the Library Letter Award, and the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Citation. The ac- 
tivities of the library have been written up in 
Harpers, the Readers’ Digest, the American 
Magazine, and the Saturday Review. Accounts 
of the library have reached foreign countries by 
way of the Unesco courier, and many visitors 
from foreign lands have come to Louisville to 
visit the library. 

Recently the Louisville Free Public Library 
has acquired a microfilm catalog of the holdings 
of the University of Louisville and of the Fil- 
son Club. Each of the three libraries—the Louis- 
ville Free Public, the University of Louisville 
Library, and the Filson Club—has a union cata- 
log on microfilm of the complete holdings of 
all three. 
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Louisville Free Public Library receipient of the 
George Foster Peabody Radio Citation. 


Bellarmine College Library 


The youngest library in the library-conscious 
city of Louisville is the library of Bellarmine 
College, a handsome building of functional de- 
sign topping a hill campus in the Louisville 
Highlands. This liberal arts, Catholic college for 
men opened in the fall of 1950 with a mini- 
mum, but highly selective collection of several 
hundred books. The library was first housed in 
the original building that served all collegiate 
purposes until a spacious permanent home was 
provided for the swiftly expanding book collec- 
tion. Planned from the group up to give the 
maximum in service, aesthetic environment, and 
convenience, Bellarmine College library is a 
thing of beauty and a model of convenience. 
Each aspect of the building designed with the 
student in mind, makes use of color schemes, 
carefully planned lighting, and functional fur- 
niture to create an atmosphere conducive to 
study. 

Miss Betty Delius, librarian at Bellarmine 
from the planning stage, reports that at the pres- 
ent time the library has increased its holdings 
to include over 20,000 volumes, approximately 
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1500 bound periodicals, with subscriptions to 
over 200 journals and newspapers, and an ex. 
tensive collection of non-book materials includ- 
ing 16mm films, film strips, musical and non- 
musical recordings, pamphlets, and_ vocational 
material. An open-shelf arrangement with inter. 
spersed carrels enables the students to work 
freely in all areas. Department heads and other 
administrative and faculty personne! assist in the 
selection of materials, which will eventually ex- 
pand to a planned maximum of 60,000 volumes, 
as well as other media. 


Nazareth College Library 


The library of the oldest Catholic college in 
Louisville—Nazareth College, founded in 1920, 
had a modest beginning in a high-ceilinged, fres- 
coed room with southern exposure in the many- 
mirrored Rankin mansion on Fourth Street 
near Breckenridge. During the previous year the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth had purchased 


‘and renovated the property, intended as their 


first venture in the establishment of a Catholic 
college for women. The first library was limited, 
but subsidized by borrowings from the Louisville 
Free Public Library a few steps down the square, 
proved adequate for the small, but enthusiastic 
college classes of the early years. Soon, however, 
the library grew out of its confines and had to 
be housed in larger quarters on the second floor, 
where it spilled over into the wainscoted halls 
and into sundry corners made available. Any 
stray Rankin ghosts that might have been traip- 
sing about in their former habitat must surely 
have been startled at such studious goings-on in 
their old manse. 

In 1929 a Department of Librarianship, head- 
ed by Sister Mary Canisius, was added to the 
college, and although faculty and students freely 
used then, as they do now, the excellent refer- 
ence resources of the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary, extra demands made by this new depart- 
ment, as well as by the expanding educational 
program of the college, necessitated the addition 
of a new library annex in 1932. Sister James 
Ellen, present librarian of Nazareth College, has 
just supervised the opening of a new Pacelli 
Reading Room, dedicated February 24 as part of 
the program for Catholic Book Week. Accord: 
ing to the library report of 1956, Nazareth Col- 
lege contains approximately 40,000 volumes, ©x- 
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clusive of pamphlets, clippings, and non-book 


materials. 


Ursuline College Library 


The library of Ursuline College, housed in 
Marian Hall, a beautiful new building dedicated 
in May, 1956, is the most recent expansion of 
the college for women founded in 1921 by the 
Ursuline Nuns on a forty-one-acre campus in 
the Cherokee Park area of Louisville. Sister Gio- 
vanni, librarian of the college, reports holdings 
of approximately 30,000 volumes, besides other 
media. Serving first the junior college, founded 
in 1921, the library had to meet extra needs 
when the senior college was established in 1938. 

A notable feature of Ursuline College library 
is the excellent audio-visual department provided 
for in the new Marian Hall. Recordings, film 
materials, and other non-book holdings make 
this department of the Ursuline College library 
one of the most popular centers of student life. 


The University of Louisville Library 


The newest library structure in Louisville is 
the modern architectural achievement recently 


opened on the campus of the University of 
Louisville. This library, long a dream of the 
university faculty and students, became a reality 
when a $4,000,000 bond issue was voted to the 
university in 1952. A simple building, rectangu- 
lar in shape, combining all the features which 
years of hopeful planning on the part of the 
librarian, Miss Evelyn Schneider, and her staff 
have envisioned, the library unites functional 
beauty with adequate space for growth. 

The rooms flow into one another in func- 
tional sequence, and the color scheme and light- 
ing effects—natural and artificial—contrive to pro- 
duce an atmosphere of sunshine and serertity. 
The reference room can accommodate 225 stu- 
dents, and the general-studies room can seat 150 
more. In keeping with new educational trends 
there is ample provision for the use of a large 
collection of recordings, of both literature and 
music, and the listening booths are equipped to 
receive programs broadcast on the leased wire 
network from the Louisville Free Public Library. 
The book collection now numbers about 163,000 
volumes and provides for an expanded maxi- 
mum of 400,000 volumes, with adequate facil- 
ities for a corresponding growth of other hold- 
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ings. The open-stack arrangement affords the 
students freedom to select their own materials. 
The library is open also to residents of Louisville 
not enrolled at the university. 

In addition to the new building on the uni- 
versity campus there are other libraries attached 
to the professional schools of the special colleges 
within the university. The libraries of the Den- 
tal College, the Medical College, and the School 
of Music, are all housed off campus. The Speed 
School Library, part of the Speed Scientific 
School, is a campus library. These special librar- 
ies combine with the new University of Louis- 
ville library to give service to the students of 
the university and to the community. 


The Filson Club 


The famous old Filson Club, headquarters of 
the local historical society, has a notable collec- 
tion of Kentuckiana. The story of its foundation 
is worth sketching. Kentucky, a state rich in 
historic lore, had lost much of its recorded ac- 
count when the collections of Lyman C. Draper 
and John D. Shane, collectors of much original 
material relating to the social and political life 
of the state, were acquired by libraries outside 
of Kentucky. The loss of the Draper and Shane 
documents was deplored, and to prevent further 
scattering of rare and valuable historic materials, 
the Filson Club was organized in Louisville in 
1884 and named in honor of John Filson, 
author of the first history of Kentucky, pub- 
lished in Wilmington, Delaware, in 1784. The 
club was incorporated in 1891 to “collect and 
preserve historic matter pertaining to the State 
of Kentucky and adjacent States and to culti- 
vate a taste for historic inquiry among its mem- 
bers.” Not until 1926, however, did the Filson 
Club acquire a permanent home, made possible 
by the endowment fund of $50,000 begun by 
R. C. Ballard Thruston in 1919. Mr. Thruston 
promised the gift of his own library with its 
wealth of historic material if a suitable, fireproof 
home could be provided for it. The Filson Club 
at 118 Breckenridge Street is now the home of 
the Thruston collection, as well as many other 
historical materials important in Kentucky an- 
nals. 

The Filson Club collection includes manu- 
scripts, diaries ,account books, Kentucky land 
papers, and some military papers. The book and 
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Courier-Journal Library 


pamphlet holdings exceed 26,000 items, and fea- 
ture a valuable genealogical section of family 
histories in book and manuscript form. Many 
rare maps and collections of photographs com- 
memorate Kentucky lore, as does the collection 
of Indian relics and pioneer household articles 
and tools housed in the museum. 

Both library and museum are open to anyone 
without charge. Research workers and_ visitors 
from other states come to the Filson Club in 
search of genealogical information; others find 
the wealth of Kentucky history a happy-hunting- 
ground for the curious browser. Miss Ludie Kin- 
kead, former curator, retired in 1952, and Mrs. 
Dorothy Cullen, present curator, are prominent 
civic leaders. 


The “Courier-Journal” and 
“Louisville Times” Library 


An account of Louisville libraries would be 
incomplete without mention of a unique speci! 


* library—the Courier-Journal and Louisville Times 


Library, which serves the two great Louisvil'c 
dailies. Ralph J. Shoemaker, librarian, rece:t 
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Henry Regnery Company 


BY HENRY REGNERY 


President 


During the Regnery Company's ten years of publish- 
ing, their consistent philosophy has been to publish 
books that owe their reason for existence “to their 
inner life and truthfulness, to their style, and to their 
significance for the problems and doubts of the reader.” 


The editor of the Catholic Library World 
has generously invited me to give a brief ac- 
count of our Catholic list—of how it began, of 
our publishing policy, and of the future direc- 
tion we intend to take. | am happy to accept 
his offer. 

The first books to appear under our imprint 
were published in the Fall of 1947—one was 
by a Catholic convert, and both authors of our 
first three books (there were two books by one 
author) were of Jewish background. I mention 
this only because I had started to publish with 
the hope that our imprint might in time come 
to signify the universality of the great ideas 
and principles which have given man inspira- 
tion and direction from the beginning of ‘his- 
tory. As a trademark I selected the Roman gate 
in Trier—called the Porta Nigra, which, when 
it was built in the latter years of the Roman 
Empire, represented the entrance from the 
Barbarian to the civilized world, and which 
still symbolizes the Roman Law and order 
which held the vast empire together. 

When we first started to publish, World War 
Il had been officially over only two years. It 
seemed to me that much more had _ been 
destroyed than lives and property—that the 
common heritage of ideas which constituted 
the fabric of Western civilization had been 
seriously damaged, and that little was being 
done to restore the communication of ideas 
which genuine reconstruction required. Some 


of my first books, therefore, were published 
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with the hope that they might contribute some- 
thing to a genuine community of thought. Max 
Picard’s “Hitler in Our Selves,” F. G. Juenger’s 
“The Failure of Technology,” Ernst Juenger's 
“The Peace,” Victor Gollancz’ “Our Threatened 
Values,” Edmund Whittaker’s “Space and 
Spirit,” for example, were all books by Europeans 
who had experienced the great crisis of the war, 
and who had something to say which Americans 
might profit from hearing. 
Although the Whittaker book 
cerned with the relationship of the Philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas with modern science, none 
of these were, strictly speaking, religious books, 
at least not in the sense in which the term is 
generally understood. Obviously, if we were to 
try to ‘publish books which might contribute 


was cCon- 


something to the restoration of values we 
would soon get into the field of religion and 
one of the frst on our list was Walter Nigg’s 
“Great Saints.” This had been strongly recom- 
mended to me by a German Jesuit and a Swiss 
Catholic layman; the author of the book, how- 
ever, was a Lutheran Pastor, and Professor of 
Church History at the University of Zurich. It 
seemed to me, as it did to those who recom- 
mended it, that this book transcended any 
question of denomination—I felt that it was 
not only a deeply religious book but a pro- 
foundly Christian book, and it was for this 
reason that I published it. 

As I gained a little experience in publishing 
I became painfully aware of the fact that pub- 
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lishing consists of more than merely finding 
books, which, in the opinion of the publisher 
or someone else, have something important to 
say; they must also be sold. And to sell a book, 
1 also had to discover, it was necessary that 
someone buy it. As great as my enthusiasm was 
for “Great Saints” we couldn't sell it—Pro- 
testants didn’t seem interested in a book about 
Catholic Saints, and the Catholics didn’t seem 
to want to buy a book about Saints by a 
Lutheran. 

It became clear to me that if we wished to 
publish religious books we would have to pub- 
lish them as Catholic books or as Protestant 
books with the hope— 
and this has been real- 
ized — that some, at 
least, would be accept- 
ed as more than either: 
as Christian books. 

At about this time, 
we began associa- 
tion with the Jesuit 
House of Studies at 
West Baden, Indiana, 
which resulted in the 
series called the Li- 
brary of Living Cath- 
olic Thought. These 
books are selected, and 
if necessary, translated, 
by the West Baden Fa- 
thers with the inten- 
tion of making other 
wise inaccessible exam- 
ples of the best Cath- 
olic writing available to 
modern readers. The 
first book in the series was the first published 
English translation of St. Thomas’ “Truth”; 
among others are “Letters of St. Margaret Mary 
Alacoque,” “Reality and Judgment According to 
St. Thomas” by Peter Hoenen, S.J., and St. 
Thomas’ “Commentaries on Aristotle’s Meta- 
physics” is in preparation. These books, of course, 
gave our Catholic list a stature it would not other- 
wise have had, and the help and advice we have 
had from West Baden has been invaluable to us 
in building up our whole Catholic list. 

Our first Catholic book to attain a wide sale 
was Romano Guardini’s “The Lord.” This was 


adopted by the Thomas More Book Club and 
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gave our list an impetus and standing whic! 
have made an enormous difference. This book. 
it should be mentioned, has reached an aud 
ence far beyond Catholic circles, as have als 
such Catholic books on our list as the Thomas 
Aquinas titles we have published, and the books 
by Gabriel Marcel and James Collins, to men 
tion but a few. 

With the successful publication of the 
Guardini book, our Catholic list grew rapidly. 
To a list consisting largely of books confined by 
their very nature to a limited group—Marcel’s 
“Homo Viator,” Collin’s “The Existentialists,” 
Bouyer's “The Paschal Mystery” or St. Thomas’ 
“Truth,” we added 
such titles as Stuart's 
“Weeping Cross,” 
Sheila Kave - Smith's 
“Superstition Corner” 
and Martin Harrison's 
“Credo.” Although 
these books are of more 
general appeal, we 
were able to reach a 
large number of people 
with them only be 
cause of the excellent 
facilities available to 
publishers of Catholic 
books — competent re 
viewers and librarians, 
efhcient bookstores, 
and well-run book 
clubs. The remarkable 
sale of Guardini’s “The 
Lord,” a book which 
certainly makes no con 
cessions to popularity, 
is a great tribute to the discernment of Cath 
olic readers, and to the facilities for distributing 
Catholic books. 

A particularly fortunate and repaying ven 
ture was our publication of Father Rigney’s 
account of his imprisonment by the Chinese 
Communists, “Four Years in A Red Hell.’ 
Father Rigney was released in September, 1955 
and began to write immediately, while still in 
Hong Kong. The manuscript was brought 
us in January, 1956, a contract was signed Jani 
ary 30th, review copies went out in Februar\ 
and we published the book March 15th. Fe 


books have done as much as this one to reve 
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the true nature of Communism to the American 


people. 

In developing our Catholic list, we have had 
the advice and help of many people, which 
has been generously given and without which 
anything we might have done on our own 
would have been futile. Besides the Fathers 
at West Baden, I would mention in this con- 
nection the editors at the Thomas More Book 
Club, Prof. Robert Caponigri at Notre Dame, 
various other friends at Catholic Universities, 
and in Catholic library circles, Father Bernard 
Theall of Catholic University in Washington. 
Our Catholic Department is now under the 
direct supervision of Daniel Hayes, who came 
to us from Lohmann’s Bookstore in St. Paul. 

As for our future publishing policy, it is still 
our intention, as we said in one of our first 
catalogs, to publish not merely “best-sellers,” 
but good books—books, as we said then, that 
owe their reason for exfstence “to their inner 
life and truthfulness, to their style, and to their 
significance for the problems and doubts of 
the reader.” 


Autumn Titles 


How well we have succeeded in living up 
to the goal we have announced for ourselves 
the reader may judge from our list, and from 
some of the books we have in preparation for 
next Fall. We are planning to publish, tor 
example, “The Great Crisis in American 
Catholicism” by Father Thomas T. McAvoy of 
Notre Dame, “Mary, Mother of the Faith” by 
the German Priest Josef Weiger (which was 
recommended to us by Msgr. Guardini), an- 
other book in the series of illustrated biographies 
by Leonard von Matt (this one on St. Berna- 
dette), a book on the Emperor Charles V_ by 
Gertrud von Schwarzenberg, and another book 
by L. Colin, “Love One Another.” 

In conclusion I would like to say that I do 
not consider our Catholic department to be 
something separate and distinct from the rest 
of our publishing activities; I would like to 
think that we have followed the same standards 
in publishing trade books as in publishing re- 
ligious books, and that our list, taken as a 
whole, represents a definite and positive point 
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of view. We are frequently described as a 
house with a conservative bias, and sometimes 
as controversial. Neither of these characteriza 
tions worries me particularly so long as our 
books stand for something and contribute to 
the understanding of the truth. In one of his 
books, Max Picard remarks that God gave us 
language to speak the cruth. Our Catholic 
books, I hope will reflect the truths of Catholic- 
ism as revealed by such teachers as St. Thomas, 
and I hope equally that all our books will help 
to reveal the truths without which life be 
comes meaningless and empty. 


. . . Louisville Libraries 


(Continued from page 326 


president of the Kentucky Library Association, 
has developed a highly efficient system of col 
lecting, housing, and weeding the books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, scrapbooks, clippings, maps, 
cuts ,and photographs, comprising the library's 
holdings .By microfilming important clippings 
the library saves space and preserves chronolog 
ical order. A staff of eleven, including four file 
clerks and three weeders, keeps the mobile hold- 
ings fresh and selective. 

There are other libraries, that of the Cath 
olic Information Center, valuable as a diocesan 
clearing house of specialized information about 
Catholic life and worship in the Louisville Arch- 
diocese; and the libraries of various denomina- 
tional groups—the Baptist Theological Seminary 
and others. 

So the work of libraries in Louisville goes on. 
As the community grows, these libraries in their 
several areas of service will endeavor to keep 
pace with the demands put upon them. It may 
be true that “A little learning is a dangerous 
thing,” but where the learning of the past and 
present is as readily accessible as it is in Louis- 
ville, there can be no valid excuse for anyone 
to limit himself to the “little.” The Louiseville 
libraries offer everyone an opportunity to ac- 
quire as much knowledge, cultural background, 
and pleasurable entertainment as his curiosity 


and capacity can accommodate. 
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Now complete in 8 volumes 


TRUEBNERS’S 
Deutsches Woerterbuch 
Founded by Alfred Goetze and continued by Walther Mitzka 


The only large all-German dictionary in print. Started in 1939, it 
is now finished. Praised by all philologists for filling a long-exist- 


ing gap. 
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Red Awakening 


ROBERT F. DELANEY 


Attache, American Embassy 


BY 


Vienna, Austria 


Mr. Delaney is a graduate of The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Library School. He was in 
charge of rural library service in Italy for the 
U.S. Information Service for over two years. 


A Citizen's Guide to Books on Communism 


Shortly before returning overseas on a gov- 
ernment assignment I had a conversation with 
an old New England friend. In no uncertain 
terms I was informed that my time was being 
wasted. The cold war was over, the Soviets had 
seen the light and the Communists in the U.S. 
were a thoroughly beaten crowd. Further, the 
idea that America was actually menaced by sub- 
version and infiltration was a politicians’s plot to 
keep the tax rate up. 

I was shocked at this obviously sincere out- 
burst from a mature, successful and highly re- 
spected civic leader. My reply at the time was a 
suggestion that he settle down with a shelf of 
books exposing Communism to a critical anal- 
ysis and learn the facts—an obligation binding 
on him as a citizen. His response to this advice 
was even more shocking. He wouldn't waste his 
time on such nonsense as Communism, and, be- 
sides, he hadn't the vaguest notion of what the 
right books would be. He was a very busy man 
—business, family, church, social affairs — no 
time . 

“No time!” How strange and dangerous it is 
to hear a person dismiss the activities of his most 
deadly enemy with a hasty assertion that he can- 
not spare the effort to know the opposition and 
thus better prepare to defend himself. 

Yet the attitude of my friend is still popularly 
and also even hopefully held in our country. 
Let's forget for the moment the center of world 
Communism, Moscow, and let’s speak only of 
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our own internal problem—American Commun 
ism. How often have you wondered why there 
is such a thing as American Communism? How 
does it function? Where does it get its money? 
Who are its leaders? What is its role in terms 
of world revolution? 

Is it an agent of a foreign power and are its 
members guilty of treasonous activity? And, if 
you think about these questions at all you must 
ask yourself: how does the Communist Party 
manage to survive and exercise intellectual in- 
fluence and attraction within our country when 
it seems that all America condemns it? 

There are answers: J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the F.B.1.; Allen Dulles, Director of our 
Central Intelligence Agency, could easily sup- 
ply the answers to these questions. But the har- 
ried dentist, lawyer, school teacher, housewife 
and small businessman scattered from coast to 
coast is simply too far removed from such sources. 
For the normal intelligent citizen anxious to 
learn about the history and practice of the Com- 
munist movement there must be a more conveni- 
ent, more suitable way. That way could be 
through the books on your bookshelves at home 
and your public library. 

What books then? How does one distinguish 
between a good and bad title, between pro and 
anti-Communist books. As a librarian and so 
ciologist, | know, unfortunately, that many of 
my colleagues, whose interests rest elsewhere, 
can not be the point of guidance. Over the past 
seven years I have specialized in the literature 
of Communism. It is a complex and intriguing 
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business, but hardly something you learn over- 
night. However, despite the literally thousands 
of books in English which deal with Com- 
munism, there is a basic list which represents 
the most useful contributions to the exposure of 
the Communist menace in our midst. It is such 
a list—a citizen’s reading list—which should be 
available to any American, young or old, layman 
or specialist, who finds his own I.Q. on Com- 
munism below the safety point. But not just 
available, it must be used. 

The best way to understand Communism as 
a menace is to know it first as a philosophy. The 
leading general work in this area is The Theory 
and Practice of Communism by Robert Carew 
Hunt. It covers the rise of historical Marxism 
which led to the development of Soviet Com- 
munisni. In this area also Bishop Fulton Sheen 
has published a challenging book—Communism 
and the Conscience of the West—which indicts 
an unmilitant Western civilzation in the face of 
a militant atheistic civilization. For two other 
related titles dealing with the religious and phil- 
osophical approach one can read with profit Dr. 
Charles Lowry’s Communism and Christ, and 
Augustinian Father Charles McFadden’s The 
Philosophy of Communism in which both the 
Communist’s position and the Catholic refuta- 
tion of it are brilliantly explained in layman's 


terms. 


Development of Communist Movement 


Having once sensed the philosophic objectives 
of Communism it is an easy step to a review of 
the Communist movement as it developed 
throughout the world from 1917 on- There are 
excellent sources to be consulted starting per- 
haps with William Henry Chamberlin’s stand- 
ard two volume work on The Russian Revolu- 
tion, 1917-1921. This extremely interesting ref- 
erence, although first published in the thirties, 
remains the most objective and trustworthy ap- 
praisal of the period. Chamberlin did extensive 
research in Russia covering this period and had 
access to persons and files long since purged and 
destroyed. For a closer look Franz Borkenau, the 
noted European lecturer, who was himself a lead- 
ing member of the Comintern before he rejected 
Communism, takes the reader inside the move- 
ment which he knew so intimately during its 
early violent days and brings him to the close 
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of World War II in European Communism. A 
the same time the respected University of Lo: 
don specialist on Soviet affairs, Hugh Seton 
Watson presents a very useful documented 
chronology and history of Communism’s deve! 
opment from the viewpoint of a student in his 
From Lenin to Malenkov. The reader who likes 
to shop in the bargain basement will find Wal- 
demar Gurian’s Bolshevism: An Introduction to 
Soviet Communism a short well written descrip- 
tion of the secular philosophy and the political 
growth of Communism. 

If by this time the reader really wishes to dig 
his teeth in, he can tackle the translation of 
Prof. George Von Rauch’s History of Bolshevist 
Russia written by one of Germany’s leading Rus 
sian historians. It covers the period from the 
Revolution to 1955. 


Soviet System Structure 


The need to examine the structure of the So 
viet system is obvious, since it is to this earthly 
paradise that all Communists, including our own 
local brand, look for example and guidance. For- 
tunately, American publishers and authors have 
not been silent here. A comprehensive reading 
would include first of all Merle Fainsod’s U.S. 
Air Force thorough going study—How Russia Is 
Ruled. The armed forces is more than ade- 
quately discussed in Dr. Raymond Carthoft's 
Rand Corporation project, which appeared as 
Soviet Military Doctrine. New York's educator 
George Counts tells about the monstrous system 
of mind control involving literature, art, drama, 
press and movies in his stark The Country of 
the Blind. David Dallin, a prominent refugee 
from Soviet persecution, describes Soviet Espion 
age and with another fellow Russian socialist, 
Boris Nicolaevski, gave the Free World the first 
full length documented analysis of Forced La 
bor in Soviet Russia as early as 1946. This basic 
exposure has long since been joined by com 
panion pieces, but remains the outstanding work. 
However, mention should be made of the Mid- 
European Studies Center report Forced Labor 
in the People's Democracies edited by Richard 
K. Carlton since it reflects the adoption of this 
inhuman practice by the satellite regimes of 
Eastern Europe. Closely akin to forced labor is 
the Communist mastery of Pavlovian theory 
which is more generally recognized as “brain 
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washing.” There are, unfortunately, books which 
spell out these scientific tortures. A reading of 
Hunter's Brainwashing in Red China, and Beck 
and Godin's Russian Purge and Extraction by 
Confession would be quite sufficient. But add 
the heart breaking testament of Michael Ship- 
kov, Bulgarian employee of the former ULS. 
diplomatic mission to Sofia, who described his 
ordeal of confession in the Free Europe Com- 
mittee booklet Breakdown, and one can never 
be complacent about Communism again. 

There are other titles that round out a back- 
ground knowledge of Communism. In the field 
of education Leon Pousson’s doctoral disserta- 
tion, The Totalitarian Philosophy of Education 
published in 1944 at the Catholic University of 
America is a carefully prepared milestone in ex- 
posing the true aims of a Communist (as well 
as Fascist) oriented education. If the Communist 
assertion that they allow freedom of religion has 
vou wondering brush through Gary MacEvin’s 
The Communist War on Religion. For a pic- 
ture of the “Geneva spirit” in reverse check Fred- 
erick Barghoorn’s The Soviet Image of the U.S. 
which details the calculated distortions about 
America foisted on the Soviet peoples by the 
Communist Party. The U.S. Department of 
State has issued a remarkable reference book 
called Soviet World Outlook. It is a handbook 
of quoted Communist statements which leave 
no doubt as to the CPSU'’s ultimate objective. 
From statement of theory to example of opera- 
tion is Hugo Dewar's contribution in Assassins 
at Large, the factual story of Communist world 
wide secret terror and murder. And lest there 
be doubters Julien Steinberg has edited the ex- 
periences of former Communists who broke with 
the movement in the excellent anthology Ver- 
dict of Three Decades. 


International Communism 


Aspects of the international Communist con- 
spiracy are ably represented in Steve Possony’s 
important book A Century of Conflict, in The 
Organizational Weapon by Philip Selznick, a 
slow reading but very vital analysis of Bolshevik 
strategy and tactics, in Stanford's Haro!d Fish- 
er's introspective outline The Communist Rev- 
olution and in William Chamberlin’s collection 
of damning documents — Blueprint for World 
Conquest. The gap between the international 
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organization and the Communist Party of the 
U.S. is bridged by Angelo Rossi's psychological 
analysis of A Communist Party in Action (the 
CP of France) and Colonel William Kintner’s 
The Front Is Everywhere which describes mili 
tant Communism in action. 


Communism in America 


In our country O'Neal and Werner's now 
dated history of American Communism is still 
the only such work. Benjamin Gitlow’s auto 
biographical chronicle The Whole of Their 
Lives should be read at the same time. Egbert 
and Persons of Princeton have edited an inter- 
esting study of Socialism and American Life 
which includes sections on Communism as an 
off-shoot of Socialism. Eugene Lyons is our chief 
authority on the thirties which he depicted so 
vividly in the Red Decade. Karl Baarslag’s prac- 
tical littke volume Communist Trade Union 
Trickery Exposed though seven years old remains 
the “Roberts’ Rules of Order” in this field. Jesuit 
William Nolan’s Communism Versus the Negro 
has become the standard source for understand 
ing the Communist failure to subvert Negro 
citizens. Father Nolan’s brilliant chapters in the 
textbook Social Orientations on the development 
of American Communism and the motivations 
toward it are the best short reports yet produced 
far outweighing such social science interpreta- 
tions as Ernst’s Report on the American Com- 
munist and Gabriel Almond’s The Appeals of 
Communism. 

The dangers of Communist espionage are cov- 
ered in Pilat’s The Atom Spies, De Toledano 
and Lasky’s Seeds of Treason, the Royal Can 
adian Report on Espionage and Fred Woltman’s 
booklet The American Case. The only Com 
munist written publication mentioned in this ar 
ticle—J. Peters’ notorious Communist Party Man 
ual of Organization should be read by all seri 
ous students to capture the full flavor of the 
hatred and fanaticism inspired by Communism. 

There are personal experiences galore but the 
best of the lot are Whittaker Chambers’ classic 
Witness, Budenz’s The Cry Is Peace and his 
personalized text of instruction The Techniques 
of Communism, Herbert Philbrick’s | Led Three 
Lives and Elizabeth Bentley's Out of Bondage. 


(Continued on page 375) 
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A POPULAR HISTORY 
OF THE REFORMATION 


BY PHILIP HUGHES 
author of A Popular History of the Catholic Church 


Now, in the only book of its kind in print, the fore- 
most Catholic historian in the English-speaking world 
portrays the events, characters and background of the 
Reformation. Here are Luther, Zwingli, Erasmus, 
More, Henry VIII, Calvin and all the other key figures 
who emerge in the full vigor of their striking person- 
alities. The result is a magnificent volume by a brilliant 
scholar that becomes, upon publication, the standard 
one-volume work on the subject. $4.00 


GREAT CATHOLICS IN 


AMERICAN HISTORY 
BY THEODORE MAYNARD 


Here is the human drama of the Church in America, told in 
twenty-one vivid biographical sketches of this country’s 
leading Catholics. Part historical, part biographical — all 
fascinating — the lives of people from Pére Marquette and 
Mother Seton to Mother Cabrini and Al Smith are unfor- 
gettably recaptured in this book. $3.75 


ON THE TRUTH OF THE 


CATHOLIC FAITH 
(SUMMA CONTRA GENTILES) 


BY ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Now, at last, a complete, modern translation of the work 

that has been called “the basic statement of Catholicism” 

is available in one uniform set of five volumes. Just pub- 

lished in Book Four: Salvation, the final volume in this 

COMPANY, imperishable work. Final volume $3.00, complete set $13.00 
575 Madison Avenue + New York 22,N.¥. Ask your bookseller for information about the 
complete set or write directly to the publisher. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WO! 
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Recruiting for the 
Library Profession 


KATHLEEN 
Personnel Director 

Detroit Public Library 
Detroit, Michigan 


BY B. STEBBINS 


Recruiting for Librarianship is every Librarian's 
responsibility. It must be done by direct and 
indirect methods, in season and out, in profes- 
sional and social circles, by precept and example. 


The problem of recruitment for the library 
profession is one which seems to be growing 
more acute all the time. All of us, whether we 
are connected with school, public, special, col- 
lege or university libraries face exactly the same 
problem. There are not enough trained librar- 
ians to go around! There are now some 10,000 
vacancies in the library field today and with the 
passage of the Federal Aid to Libraries bill there 
will be many more. Every conceivable estimate 
leads us to believe that this shortage of trained 
librarians is severe and will stay severe for some 
vears. 

If there is a more talked-about subject than 
recruitment in both small and large libraries— 
public, college, university, and special—I don’t 
know what it is. The paper I wrote on this sub- 
ject for the University of Illinois Institute on 
“developing the Library's Personnel Program” a 
year ago was published in the February, 1956 
issue of the Stechert-Hafner Book News while 
a later paper, “Improve Your Salesmanship,” 
given at the Midwest Academic Libraries Con- 
ference, Michigan State University in May, 
1956, appeared in the June 15, 1956 issue of the 
Library Journal. Both of these have resulted in 
a great deal of correspondence from librarians, 
would-be librarians, and employers in the United 
States and abroad. One session of the University 
of Southern California School of Library Sci- 
ence Personnel Administration Institute, for 
which I was Coordinator and which was held 
early in October, 1956, in Los Angeles, was de- 
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voted to the recruitment and utilization of library 
personnel. Since much of what | presented there 
is applicable to this meeting, I am including 
portions of that paper today. 

That the recruitment problem for all fields 
is a national one, we all know. The Kiplinger 
magazine, Changing Times, for June, 1956, 
states that for every engineering graduate there 
are an estimated 12 to 15 openings available; for 
every would-be teacher, eight to ten openings; 
for every business trainee, five to six openings; 
for every liberal-arts graduate, three or four offers. 
The latter would be true of the library field, | 
am sure, with the top students receiving 10 or 
12 offers apiece. The same magazine states that 
pay is up $20 or $25 a month over last year, and 
last vear was a record maker. Offers of $500 a 
month and more are reported for men while 
girls are lucky to get anything over $300 a 
month. Considering the library field as female, 
Changing Times quotes a beginning library sal 
ary of $313—lower than scientific workers or sta 
tisticians, but higher than secretaries, home econ 
omists or editorial workers. (Our current starting 
salary is $366 a month—tied with Milwaukee for 
tops in large public libraries.) 

The article adds that, of those who go on the 
payrolls, one in ten will quit within a year and 
one in three will leave within five years. The 
most common reasons for quitting are to get high 
er pay, to move to another area and to take on 
greater responsibilities. It concludes with the 
happy thought that the graduates are emerging 
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into a world in which technological achievement 
will be fantastic, living standards very high and 
leisure time abundant, and that the wise ones 
will start planning now to make the most of 
what's in store for them. 

With this philosophic thought, let us see what 
we can do about our current recruitment head- 
ache. First of all: help the library schools by di- 
recting your best pages and clerks to them. Con- 
tact the high schools and colleges in your area. 
Talk about librarianship as a career wherever 
you are—at social gatherings, at professional meet- 
ings, with friends. We simply have not done as 
good a job of recruiting for the profession as 
many other fields, and we are now suffering the 
consequences. 

Time and again, when studies are made as to 
the reason boys and girls became librarians, it 
has been found that they did so because of the 
influence of some one individual—their school or 
public librarian. This imposes a real challenge 
to all of us who know and mingle with young 
people. Those of you who are teachers have a 
special obligation to point out the careers that 
would be open to the more intelligent of your 
pupils. 

Did you realize that almost any subject inter 
est can give the proper educational foundation 
for librarianship? When I am speaking to high 
school or college students, so many times I am 
asked what subjects a boy or girl should take in 
high school. Or, if they are already in college. 
in what type of library can a physics or eco 
nomics or English major work? 


Many Splendored Thing 


One of the very fine things about the field of 
librarianship is that it has so many facets. The 
boy or girl, who is intelligent, who likes to read 
and study, and may have a mechanical or mathe- 
matical interest, can find his place in a technical 
library in a university or college, in a public 
library, a special library in industry or one de- 
voted to research in the government or support- 
ed by a foundation. 

Those students who have taken a liberal arts 
program with no specific subject specialization 
are well-qualified for any type of general library, 
whether it be in a school, county or public or 
general college. And many special libraries 
connected with newspapers, advertising agencies, 
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public relations firms, radio and TV stations are 
looking for the liberal arts graduate. 

There will always be some young men and 
women who may have a keen interest in law 
or medicine and who cannot spend the time 
and money pursuing such a career. Many times 
they can be successful and happy working in a 
legal or medical library close to the field they 
love. Other young people turn to library work 
from teaching or social work where they have 
found the disciplinary demands or the case 
load too heavy for them. Again, the subject in- 
terest or professional training can be utilized 
in a library pertaining to this field. 


Vocational Guidance Satisfying 


For those of us concerned with guiding 
young people, advising and counselling them, 
and then later even placing them in their first 
or subsequent positions (as I did for many 
years while Executive Secretary of Special 
Libraries Association) the greatest possible sat 
isfaction is in helping set someone's feet on the 
right road in life. Many times this has to be 
done by a trial and error method, until one 
finds the career which is the most rewarding 
and in which one operates most efficiently and 
happily. 

Second: do what you can to raise your library 
salaries to an acceptable minimum; make your 
library an attractive and comfortable place in 
which to work; take an interest in your staff as 
inividuals and try to see that their morale is 
good. Third: use all available means for at- 
tracting qualified personnel. Visit the library 
schools in person when you can or ask some 
one who does to give you the names of good 
personnel encountered whom he may not need; 
advertise in the professional journals and Library 
Placement Exchange; post your openings at 
library conferences and make your needs known 
as widely as possible. Fourth: have your staff in 
quire of friends and acquaintances about likely 
prospects. (Formerly, we did not hire married 
couples on our staff. Today, we ask the new 
employee if his wife could qualify as a librarian 
or clerk.) 

Fifth: if you do not already have arrange 
ments for pre-professional training, make in 
quiries at a nearby library school as to how this 
could be arranged. We are starting such an or 
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rangement with the University of Michigan in 
Februarv, 1957. Sixth: examine your policy re 
varding the older employee, part-time work, and 
similar regulations. This year we have created 
four 20-hour positions mostly for hard-to-find 
for married women with 


half-time 


children’s librarians 
children who can work a schedule 
but would find it impossible to assume full time. 
Since these are well-trained, experienced per 
sons, in some instances we have been able to 
operate children’s rooms successfully with 12 
children’s librarians where formerly two or 
three were employed. One of the women who 
wined our staff had not worked in 20 years, 
while she was raising her family, but by under 
taking a reading program, she has made an ex 
cellent adjustment to the 
Seventh—and last—utilize your present staff to 
the limit of its abilitv. And for other suggestions, 
vou will want to read John F. Harvey's “Action 
Manual for Library Recruiters” in the Septem- 
ber, 1956, Wilson Library Bulletin which con 


current situation. 


tains many good ideas. 


Utilization of Personnel 


In these times of acute personnel shortages, 
it would be well, 1 am convinced, to re-examine 
your age requirements for particular positions. 
L here is currently a good deal of argument, pro 
and con, regarding the proper retirement age. 
lt has been pointed out that chronological age 
is the poorest possible criterion since some people 
are old at 35, and others, voung at 70. True, a 
more difhcult burden is put on the administra 
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can be done, however, if coupled with the need 


tion, if individual decisions must be made. 


for the individual's services. In Detroit, we may 
60 
at somewhat reduced pension; retire 


retire at after a minimum of ten vears 
service 
ment is compulsory at 65, except when the ad 
ministration requests an extension, due to the 
difhculty of fillling this particular vacancy. These 
extensions be for two terms, if 


may one-year 


the employee can pass a physical examination, 
making the retirement age then 67. 

We think we are fortunate, also, in being able 
to hire employees up to age 55. The only regula 
tion in regard to age is that they be able to 
work ten years under our pension system. Being 
we do not demand ULS. 


non-Civil Service, 
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citizenship. Each vear we try to employ one or 


more qualifed librarians from abroad. We be 
lieve this to be worthwhile for the library and 
is our contribution to librarianship overseas. 
Cutting down on absenteeism and tardiness 
is another way to utilize better your working 
You the 


on 


force. may be familiar with survey 


analysis “Absenteeism” made by the 
Merchants Manufacturers 


Los Angeles last year, which includes a fine 


and \ssociation in 


selected bibliography on absenteeism. The survey 
showed an average one month absence rate of 
3.0 per cent for all local industry. It suggests a 
company policy on absenteeism; a system of 


recording absences; and investigation of un 
authorized absences. 
In vour hiring of stall, screen applicants care 


fully. 


with 


Those with many job changes, those 
a record of continued absenteeism or late 
ness, think about twice. The basic question to 
ask any former employer is: “Would you rehire 
this employee?” The library schools can be of 
great help to employers in stressing the fact that 
a minimum of two vears in a library is necessary 
for satisfactory experience. We consider the first 
vear a learning year, and it is only in the second 
that the new emplovee has an opportunity to 
demonstrate what is learned. 

Do be sure that vour clerical and professional 
functions are properly staffed in order to utilize 
that personnel most effectively. Of course, there 
will always be some clerical work for profes 
sional staff in libraries—it is impossible to di 
vorce the two completely—but it can and should 
be kept at a minimum. Next, examine the duties 
now performed and see if they can be com 
bined, changed, or streamlined in any way. 
The “suggestion boy” is an excellent idea for 
time-saving techniques as is the currently popu 
lar “creative thinking.” The Wall Street Journal 
for December 7, 1955, carried an article on 
“Brain-storming” which has resulted in tremen 
dous savings. Alex Osborn in “Applied Imagin 
ation” elaborates ways of using creative imag 
ination in industry which can also be copied 
in the professions. 

The July 30, 1956 issue of Supervisor's Per 
sonnel Newsletter contains an excellent article 
on “Getting People To Think Creatively.” Mr. 
Osborn believes that training in creative think 
ing will make more people aware of their po 


tentialities for producing more and better solu 
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tions to the problems that confront them at 
work, at home, and as members of our society. 
In addition to getting your staff to think 
creatively, you will want to be sure that you 
have a good work measurement program in your 
library. Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, Librarian, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D.C., 
gave an excellent article on “Work Measure- 
ment Applied to Libraries” at a meeting on June 
8, 1955 of a technical library conference spon- 
sored by the Bureau of Ordinance and Bureau 
of Ships. She stresses the balancing of work- 
load and personnel, the improvement of oper- 
ating efficiency, and the evaluation of per- 
formance. 


Employee Cooperation 


In concluding our discussion of utilizing our 
staff properly, we must maintain staff coopera- 
tion. Supervisor's Personal Newsletter for July 
30, 1956 rightly states that cooperation has to 
be earned. Whether the employee cooperates 
or not depends in part on his circumstances and 
on what he is being asked to do. First, he will 
cooperate only if he knows from past experience 
that he will receive credit for cooperation. 
Second, the supervisor's attitude toward mis- 
takes is important. If he is being asked to do 
something new or dificult, he may run a greater- 
than-average risk of error. There is need to give 
assurance to the employee so that he has no 
doubt about the supervisor's confidence in him. 
It has frequently been stated that employees 
resist change. As a people, however, we seem 
to value the new and the different. Apparently 
we like changes we make ourselves and dis- 
like changes others force on us. Anyone whose 
work will be affected by a change should have 
the change fully explained before it is made. 
Consultation is part of the price of cooperation. 

Mr. Earl C. Wolfe of the University of 
Illinois Institute of Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions, states that cooperation calls for increased 
use of “1. consultation; 2. assignment to com- 
mittee action in order to use the dialectic in- 
fluence of ideas; 3. free communication of all 
the essential information (a subject we discuss 
later); 4. faith and confidence in the intentions 
of each to find the common basis on which 
individual desires can be met.” 
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One of the greatest wastes in American lif 
is the failure to stimulate able people to the 
fullest capacities. “Leadership,” says Preside: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, “is the art of gettine 
someone else to do something you want don 
because he wants to do it” or, in other words, 
proper motivation. That this is a timely topi 
is shown by the amount of material current, 
in print on all aspects of human relations and 
the many seminars in this field. 

Research, conducted by the Institute for Social 
Research of the University of Michigan on 
what motivates workers, finds that an employee 
who feels that his supervisor is interested in 
him and his welfare produces more than the 
employee who feels that his boss is chiefly in- 
terested in production; close supervision seems 
to bring out low productivity; well-informed 
supervisors have more productive groups; the 
same kind of supervision that produces highest 
productivity also produces high morale; the 
greater the skill of a supervisor in using group 
methods in supervising, the greater is the pro- 
ductivity of the work group and the greater is 
their job satisfaction; if employees feel that their 
boss is interested in discussing work problems 
with the work group, satisfaction with the job 
is increased; the use of group methods of super 
vision builds up group expectation and ability 
to carry on in high production groups so that 
absence of the foreman (or one in charge) is 
less restrictive to output. High production groups 
have more group pride or loyalty than low pro 
duction groups; they have less absenteeism; they 
help each other on the job. Group participation 
in making decisions about the work has a very 
noticeable effect on productivity. Similar results 
are found when group participation is used to 
effect a job change. Sharing fully in develop 
ing job changes and solving work problems pays 
off in productivity, says Earle C. Wolfe. 


Self Improvement 


Robert B. Ross has a thought-provoking article, 
“Stimulating Employees to Self-Improvement’ 
in American Business for January, 1956. Mr. 
Ross believes that we should examine the ques 
tion of whether or not an employee wants t) 
improve. It may—seem quite obvious to mos! 
executives that any kind of improvement 
both desirable and rewarding but the experienc 
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of the average employee does not always lead 
to the same conclusion. Some workers think 
they are being very practical when they do not 
“give” until they are sure of “getting”. Unfor- 
tunately, in most plants and offices today Cand 
some libraries) there are more people who feel 
this way than there are those filled with the 
kind of optimism that provides a built-in self- 
starter. 

Three important fundamentals could bear 
some re-examination in trying to encourage self- 
improvement. 

“|. Pay. Any compensation system that does 
not provide some means of rewarding im- 
provement is stifling the natural desire 
to do better. - 

“2. Promotion. Any selection, upgrading, or 
development program that puts other 
factors ahead of merit Cas shown by per- 
formance and preparation, both on and 
off the job) tends to blunt the drive that 
would otherwise lead to self-improvement. 

‘3. Training Plans. Any program that pre- 
pares many for a few openings, or aims 
at goals so vague they become mirages, 
stirs up resentments and questions.” 

Tied up with these three basic principles is 
something that develops naturally if these three 
elements have been combined in a way to catch 
the spark of ambition and kindle it into a flame 
of action. Of course, pay and promotion are not 
the only incentives that stir employees to try for 
self-improvement. Many very successful pro- 
grams have been based on less tangible, but 
equally important foundations. A few intangible 
incentives are: 

“Job security. 

“Personal satisfaction (or pride in accomplish- 

ment ). 

“Approval of others (whom one respects ). 

“Chance for promotion (not a promsie). 

“Prestige (title, equipment, location, kind of 

pay). 

“Sense of participation Cask opinions, con- 

sult.” 

Employers should begin now to consider fac 
tors that will aid them in selecting the most 
qualified employee available with the best po- 


tential for self-improvement once he is on the” 


job. If care is taken to create an atmosphere 
that encourages self-improvement, if steps are 
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taken to tap the tangible and intangible forces 
that motivate an individual in this direction, 
and if aid is made available to take constructive 
action toward mutual goals, says Mr. Ross, then 
more employees will be ready to give the time 
and exort in the future they hope they will 
share with the organization. 

Henry P. Shotwell, Training Supervisor of 
the U.S. Naval Ammunition Depot, writes in 
the July, 1956 issue of Supervision “About That 
Matter of Recognition.” Workers want to be 
recognized as people, as human individuals and 
not as mere tools to get the work done. They 
need to feel that what they are doing is useful 
and worthwhile; that their superiors are in 
terested in them, and that they will receive credit 
and recognition for their accomplishments. 
Supervisors need to keep their employees in- 
formed of what is going on; to let them know 
frequently and regularly how they are doing; 
to give them credit for good work; and to pre 
pare them in advance for changes that will 
affect them. The small amount of time that it 
takes to do these things can pay big dividends 
in morale, in productivity, and the “will to 


work.” 


Sound Supervision 


Speaking recently before the Office Execu- 
Association, Dr. Harry Overstreet said 
that supervisors are chiefly responsible for the 
environment in which their employees work. 
Whether the employees enjoy or detest that 
environment depends to a great extent on 
whether the supervisor is a sound person. 
Supervisor's Personnel Newsletter for June 4, 
1956, lists seven questions which Dr. Overstreet 
thinks determine the “soundness” of your per- 
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sonality as follows: 
“1. Do you move toward life or away from it? 
“2. Do you feel that there should be give-and- 
take up and down the line? 
“3. Are you reasonably able to talk things 
out? 
When a problem comes up, do you ap 
proach it with an interest in all the possi 
bilities for its solution? 
Have you developed genuine competence 
in your job? 
. Can you come to terms with what you 
wish had not happened? 


Do you have some interest bigger than 
vou are?” 

\ very helpful book that has just been pub 
lished by Hlarper, “Hluman Relations for Man 
agement, The New Perspective,” edited by Ed 
ward C. Bursk, contains articles that originally 
appeared in the Harvard Business Review. Eliza 
beth and Francis Jennings in Chapter 2 on 
“Making Iluman Relations Work,” state that 
in order to grow and develop, we must have 
plans for fulfillments of goals; we must have a 
set of operating principles and disciplines on 
which to base decisions; we must seize upon all 
possible elements of progress. It is possible for 
a man to become so aware of himself that he 
will attempt to alter his behavior. The success 
of his efforts is dependent upon the degree on 
which he is willing to look at himself. For even 
a man who is consciously self-critical is reluctant 


to give up his cherished ideals of himself. 


Create Good Environment 


Lhe problem is how to create an environment 
which is suited to man’s basic needs: self-esteem, 
recognition and appreciation, the respect of 
others; a chance to live; a social life and assur 
ance of economic security. The Robert Wood 
Johnson report “Hluman Relations in Modern 
Business” approaches human relations from a 
psychosocial viewpoint—the viewpoint that im 
pulses, tendencies, and wants of biological origin 
are forces in the life of the individual which 
are continuously modified and reshaped by ex 
perience in interpersonal relationships and the 
premise that a philosophy based on the dignity 
of the human personality is an imperative need 
if our democratic society is to endure. Within 
such an approach, personnel administration is 
inevitably related not only to the social struc 
ture in the organization but to the structure of 
society as a whole. Personnel administration, 
then, must begin to collaborate with our insti 
tutions for a uniform value system on what is 
socially desirable or undesirable. 

What are our basic needs? Primarily to be 
ourselves, to think for ourselves, to ask ques 
tions if we do not understand, to alter our views 
in the light of total experience so that we may 
seize upon all the elements for growth and 
development. Perhaps the capacity to live, which 
our industrial selves have forgotten, is what we 
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need and want more than anything else. When 
we recognize that need, the capacity to loy 
will take on its real meaning. It will be a capacity 
to have know ledge of, to have understanding Ol, 
and to have respect for ourselves and each othe: 


conclude Mr. and Mrs. Jennings. 


Employee Behavior 


Before we leave this fascinating subject of 
motivation, | would like to commend to you a 
McGraw-Hill book which is just off the press, 
“Influencing Human Behavior” by Calhoon and 
Kirkpatrick. 1 found it so helpful that I read 
it avidly over one whole weekend. Chapter 2 
on “Why Emplovees Behave as They Do” will 
interest you as well as the part that emotion 
and motives play. People vary in the degree ol 
their emotional stability and this affects the force 
of their motivations. It is a basic principle in 
influencing employee behavior that your ap 
proach should fit the needs and wants of vou 
employees. Chapter 5 tells how to deal with 
resistance and opposition and points out that 
objections can be assets in that you have the 
employee's attention arid interest, and that they 
may well be evidence of employee desire. The 
experienced, competent supervisor encourages 
mployees to voice their objections and to put 
reluctance into words. Emplovees who can talk 
readily can be influenced more easily than those 
who are close-mouthed. Make certain to under 
stand the employee's thought and to grasp his 
point of view. Handle opposition in a_ positive 
way. Remember that when sound recommenda 
tions are tailored to fit the emplovees, there can 
be no valid resistance. Get agreement from the 
employee after disposing of his objection. Re 
sume your presentation at once after getting his 
agreement and do not argue. Chapter 10 closes 
this timely little book with “A Program for Sel! 
Improvement” and states that influencing em 
plovee behavior requires study and practice with 
which | think we would all agree. 

Mr. John P. Troxell states that effective team 
work holds elements that go bevond mere col 
laborated effort. One element is a shared put 
pose, understood and esteemed by those who 
are collaborating. Another is organization—cle.! 


assignment of function, methods of relating 
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vid Martin's Master's thesis, “A History of Catholic Peri- 
odical Production in the United States, 1830-1951," Grad- 


Ill 


SOCLAL SCIENCES AND 
\LLIED SUBJECTS 


Until 1908 there were practically no Catholic 
journals which could properly be included in 
the Social Sciences, except those in history. Cath 
olic lay leadership was meager and clerical lead 
ership was occupied with the problem of the 
spiritual survival of the Catholic body. It was 
in 1884 that the first historical magazine was 
published, the Historical Researches of Western 
Pennsylvania. This is not to ignore the Wood 
stock Letters, a journal of some importance, but 
its circulation was semi-private and intended 
primarily for the purpose of keeping the various 
Jesuit foundations informed about activities of 
their order. But regarding the Historical Re 
searches, the following statement from the edi 
tor, Martin |. J. Griffin, made after the journal 
had become the American Catholic’ Historical 
Researches, will serve as an apologia for suc 
ceeding Catholic historical. magazines. 

the rapid increase of the Catholic population, 
the thorough organization of the Church among 
us, and the stimulus recently given to the inves 
tigation of our religious annals, seem to indicate 

that the time has come for the publication of a 

periodical especially devoted to American Catholic 
. . Why should not ten millions of Cath 
olics feel sufficient interest in the history of the 


hist « 


Church in America and its victorious and edifving 
record to support a periodical devoted to the pres 


its annals.! 


ervation of 
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Thinking Catholics seem to have been anxious 
to present the facts concerning the Catholic con 
tribution to American culture as a means of 
breaking down prejudices and misinformation 
which had dogged members of the Church from 
the beginning. Thus, the emergence of the sci 
entific spirit in historical writing was encouraged 
by the hierarchy as of value in the establishment 
of truth as well as record. 

But as regards the social movement, it scems 
to be e\ ident that, until recent decades, the gcn 
eral attitude of Catholics of this country to the 
social movement of the times has been that of 
aloofness. Few independent thinkers were de 
veloped either inside ot outside the colleges and 
universities. There was rather a dependence 
upon European thinkers for the enlargement of 
their intellectual interests and the direction of 
the new social forces. It would seem that part 
of the reason for such indifference is that until 
the Twenties, the social problems that confront 
ed the Catholic Church in Europe were not as 
pressing in this country. But a more obvious 
\merican Cath 
18.000.000 


reason was that within a century 
olics had increased from 40,000 to 
and there was always the dificult problem of 
asssimilating heterogeneous ethnic groups which 
had little more than the Faith as a cohesive force 
around which to rally. 

If great popes had seen the pressing need for 
social readjustments and had_ broadcast their 
ideas widely, still the earliest, the outline of Leo 
XIII, seemed to fall on deaf American Catholic 
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ears. Actually it seems not so much deafness, 
however, as inability to do much about it. 

A large percentage of these millions, men- 
tioned above, still carried the stamp of a peasant 
Europe, still had not even a high school educa- 
tion, not to speak of higher studies, still toiled 
for little more than a bare subsistence, still had 
to defend their religious beliefs, and still had 
churches and schools to build. These facts will 
largely account for the minor Catholic contribu- 
tion to theoretical sociology during the long peri- 
od before World War I. 

This is not to infer that Catholics were un- 
aware of their responsibilities. They did what 
they could, but in a practical way only. This 
will be seen in the group of periodicals which 
will be considered in the second part of this 
essay and which are an expression of this ac- 
tivity. 


German American Scholars 


Catholic Americans of German extraction evi- 
dently were the first to recognize and act upon 
their social responsibility in a scholarly manner, 
a fact which is not surprising considering the 
long tradition of leadership of the German peo- 
ple in the feld of the social sciences. Backed by 
the strong Central-verein (a fraternal-insurance 
society, which had made a decision to divest it- 
self of its insurance features and concern itself 
wholly with studying the social problems of the 
country), the society launched Central-Blatt? in 
1908. In the beginning this magazine was en- 
tirely in the German language but gradually it 
became more and more English and now is 
called Social Justice Review. This publication 
was followed by another German-American pub- 
lication, The Liguorian in 1913. The latter was 
published by the Redemptorist order which was 
originally Italian but whose membership in this 
country was heavily German. 

The first national Catholic effort came about 
with the founding of the National Catholic War 
Council in 1917. Its purpose was to unify, co- 
ordinate, and promote all Catholic activities in 
the United States, to organize and conduct so- 
cial welfare at home and abroad, to aid in edu- 
cation, and to care for immigrants. It has been 
active in all of these affairs, including industrial 
relations, civic education, social welfare, and 
rural life. Its original publications, the National 
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Catholic War Council Bulletin, is now titled 
Catholic Action. The organization changed ‘:s 
name to the National Catholic Welfare Cou 
cil after the war emergency was over.* 

The Twenties and Thirties saw further d 
velopment of Catholic social thought during 
which The Sign, Commonweal, Catholic Rural 
Life, the Interracial Review, and the Interne- 
tional Relations News Letter, were published 
the latter a hesitant stepping out into a larger 
held. The birth of The Guildsman, the Cat! 
olic Worker, Christian Front, Social Justice, and 
Review of Politics, seemed to herald the begin- 
nings of sound and thoughtful activity and the 
attainment of social maturity by American Cath- 
olics .The Forties continued the trend with the 
publication of such journals as the American 
Catholic Sociological Review, the Review of 
Social Economy, and Integrity. 

There seems to have been two principal forces 
which helped to influence the production of 
periodicals in the social areas, one remote, the 
other proximate. The remote cause may be said 
to have been the Rerum Novarum (Condition 
of the Working Classes) of Leo XIII which 
was issued in 1891 but which went practically 
unheeded as noted above. The fact that it was 
re-discovered in the Twenties and resoundingly 
repeated in 1931 in the encyclical of Pius X], 
“On Reconstructing the Social Order,” gave new 
emphasis to its principals of social justice, and 
points to the second and more compelling rea 
son for greater social activity by Catholics—the 
economic depression of the Thirties. At this time, 
too (1931), Pius also issued Non Abiamo Bi- 
sorgno (Catholic Action )* 


Particularization of Social Problems 


Although what Leo and Pius have said was 
nothing which had not been laid down centuries 
before by Thomas Aquinas, nevertheless, the 
particularizing of the problems and their solu 
tion at a time when the world and America were 
sunk in the panic of depression, seems to have 
accelerated both progressive Catholic and non 
Catholic social thinking. 

The Catholics of the United States, in the 
depth of depression, now listened with more 
than half an ear to the encyclical of Pius. It wos 
lauded by those who were truly interested 


mankind's social salvation but again it seemc(! 
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that many of the country’s leaders were too deep- 
ly immersed in materialism to understand the 
significance of the Holy Father's remedies. “Some 
of the more patent remedies were stressed by 
them but they usually forgot that they had to be 
based on justice and charity if they were to be- 
come effective.”* About this time the contro- 
versial Father Charles E. Coughlin began to call 
attention over the radio to the social encyclicals, 
as in a more quiet way did Father John A. Ryan 
of the Catholic University of America. Thus 
terum Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno came 
to be widely known among Catholics, and par- 
ticularly Catholic labor and industrial leaders. 


Bishops Committees 


The bishops, too, made a strong appeal, urg- 
ing the dignity of man and his right to social 
justice, but 

The bishops were, however, not satisfied with 
mere statements. They took an active part in social 
reconstruction through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference and its very active departments. 

They had their ideas enunciated in pamphlets and 

particularly in the pages of their periodical, Cath- 

olic Action. The department of Social Action pro- 
moted and interpreted the teaching of the Church 
and its application in questions of social import 
through its bureaus of the Catholic Conference on 
industrial problems, the Family Life Bureau, The 

Rural Life Bureau, Parish Credit Unions, Peace 

and Post-War Reconstruction.® 


They had special committees to look after war 
refugees, to give war emergency relief, to study 
and make better known the peace points of Pius 
XII, to promote the National Legion of Decency, 
to combat obscene literature, to protect and fur- 
ther the spiritual and material welfare of the 
Spanish-speaking people in our Southwest. 
Through cooperation the bishops, priests, and 
lay people have tried to promote the effective 
ness in their many societies and organizations. 

Many of the influences which have helped 
to bring about the publication of magazines in 
other areas undoubtedly contributed to the in- 
terest in those in the social sciences. Beginning 
in the Twenties and culminating in the Forties, 
this period saw the birth of 30 journals in this 
area. Only 16 had been published before that 
time. 

It is possible that another factor which helped 
to encourage publication in this field was the 
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advance of Communism, capitalizing as it did 
on the economic depression. Thinking Catholics 
were certainly aware of this threat, for during 
the period 1930-1933 the Catholic Periodical In- 
dex listed 189 articles under the subject of Com 
munism in the 52 perictlicals indexed by the 
service. The period before 1930 and immediately 
after 1933 has not been covered by any Catholic 
indexing service. There is, therefore, no simple 
means of noting the concern of Catholics before 
or immediately after this period. It indicates a 
lively interest in the subject, however, if not 
concern. 

The encyclicals of the Popes and the encour 
agement of the bishops undoubtedly influenced 
publication, for they offered a practical plan of 
social justice based on Catholic doctrine. But 
the realization of the threat of Communism and 
the cause of Communism’s success among the 
poor peoples of the world, and perhaps the real- 
ization that as indifferent Catholics they had 
unconsciously contributed toward that success, 
may have done what Leo XIII failed to do in 
1891—arouse American Catholics from the lethar- 
gy of ease or self-complacency to try to do some 
thing about social justice. 

A number of magazines have appeared at va 
rious times which are included under the sub 
ject “Catholic Action.” The journal with that 
title has been discussed above but there have 
been a number which were launched during the 
Forties. These include Catholic Action Notes, 
Today, Anima, and The Lay Apostolate Bul- 
letin. 

Some indication of the rising interest of Cath- 
olics in the social sciences is the number of im- 
portant journals published. More of these pub- 
lications are indexed than any other category 
with 19, or 42 per cent, of the 46 published, 
indexed in one or more services. 


WELFARE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
INSTITUTIONS 

Three general groups of periodicals are de 
scribed in the following pages of this section: 
benevolent - fraternal publications, 
temperance society magazines, and those pub- 
lished by or in behalf of charitable organizations. 
The first two of these types of associations have 
had their heyday and thus the periodicals which 
carried their news and objectives have generally 


association 
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passed into history. A few of the hrst group 
survive but the temperance society has virtually 
ceased to exist. The associations fare better, but 
except for such organizations as the Knights of 
Columbus, and a few others, they no longer 
retain their full youthful vigor. 

Ihe benevolent societies were founded princi 
pally by Catholics for the protection of the im 
migrant’s faith and person. They provided a 
feeling of solidarity and protection within a 
familiar group—most frequently a kindred ethnic 
group, whose customs and beliefs could be un 
derstood, and whose integrity could be trusted. 
And this was important, for preving on the 
immigrant was a favorite pastime for unscrup 
ulous individuals, some of whom were found in 
positions ol responsibility. It was but natural 
that when banks failed and savings were wiped 
out by unwise or dishonest administrators that 
The 


as a safe 


would distrust all banks. 


r*ked 


method of saving money for a rainy dav and 


the immigrant 


fraternal society was upon 
was a most welcome resource in time of need. 
Thus, not only the immigrant, but also his sons 
and daughters belonged to and trusted the fra 


ternal insurance society. 


Fraternal Societies 


Among the fraternal societies founded during 
the nineteenth century and coming within the 


The 


Catholic Benevolent Legion, founded in Brook 


purview of this study were the following: 


lvn in 1881, a fraternal lite insurance society 
organized for the purpose of social, benevolent, 
and Catholic 
Knights of America, organized in 1877 as a fra 


intellectual improvement; the 
ternal life insurance society; The Catholic Or 
der of Foresters, founded in 1883 in Chicago, 
also carrying insurance benefits and promoting 
Catholic works in support of religion and educa 
tion; the Ancient Order of [libernians, founded 
when the penal laws oppressed the people of 
Ireland and established in the United States 
in 1836 to support relief of all kinds; and the 
Western Catholic Union, organized in 1877, 
with the insurance feature and with the intent 
to support Catholic activities. All of these groups 
published at least one magazine. 

The Knights of Columbus, publishers of the 
familiar Columbia, a strong and probably the 
most active Catholic fraternal organization in 
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the United States, was organized in 1882. Othe: 
also flourished during the period, including th: 
Knights of St. John and the Knights of Sr 
these societies formed th 
Catholic 
forerunner, in spirit at least, of the National! 
Council of Catholic Men, a unit of the Na 
tional Catholic Welfare Council.‘ 


Most of the organizations cited above served 


George. Eventually 


\merican Federation of Societies—; 


as a means to the realization of a sense of solidar 
itv among peoples who were not socially accept 
able to the older Americans. It is probable that 
similar societies would have been formed in any 
case, however, for this was the “club” era. The 
periodicals which proliferated from these organ 
izations helped to keep their members together, 
although their intellectual content was generall\ 


meager. 


Charitable Periodicals 


\t a time when long hours and hard manual! 
work was the rule, the Church, the fraternal 
society, and the saloon were a descending sca! 
of escape from the dreary monotony of existence 
for the poor. But because heavy drinking of in 
toxicants was so prevalent and the worker's 
wages found their way into the coffers of the 
saloonkeeper, the hardship entailed on the fam 
ily was severe. With the visit of Father Mathew 
in 1849 from Ireland, the Catholic temperance 
movement began and soon rivaled its Protestant 
counterpart. Many local organizations were sub 
sequently founded and most had some publica 
The Catholic Total 


alliance of these various societies, was formed in 


tion. \bstinence Union, an 
1882 and eventually had chapters in most of the 
heavily populated areas of the nation. 
Charitable periodicals in support of a variety 
of Catholic enterprises were necessary because 
this was found to be an effective means for ob 
taining funds for the maintenance of the work 
Although both church and state combined to 
relieve distress, government relief was not high 
lv organized or supported before the changes 
brought on by the economic depression of the 
1930's. The content of Catholic publications is 


sued for charitable purposes is largely composed 


of short stories, short articles, and occasional 
verse, together with appeals for funds. 

What is said to be the largest lay charitable 
organization in the world, the St. Vincent 
Wol ) 
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Paul Society, was founded in France in 1833 
‘0 combat the misery engendered by the Indus- 
‘rial Revolution and the economic dislocation 
‘hich accompanied it. The Society, founded by 


trederick Ozanam, succeeded so well that a 


vanch of the organization came to the United 
States in 1845. Its many works include spiritual 
and material comfort for those in hospitals and 
nstitutions, care of poor and neglected children, 
religious instruction for public school students, 
ind many other charitable works.* The journal 
# the Society was The St. Vincent De Paul 
Ouarterly, predecessor of the contemporary 
Catholic Charities Review. 

The period of greatest publishing activity in 
this general area begins in the third quarter of 
the Nineteenth century. Until that time there 
had not been a single Catholic welfare publica 
tion issued. This seems difhcult to understand 
since at that time there were over four and one 
half million Catholics in the country. The prob 
ability is, however, that there were not nearly 
is many English-speaking Catholics as that num 
ber would lead one to suppose. The Eighth Cen 
sus says, for example, that from 1820 to 1860, 
967,366 persons came from Ireland, whereas al- 
most one million and a half came from Ger 
many, exclusive of Prussia.” Although there was 

concentration of the Irish in New England, 
they were under legal disabilities there since 
Colonial times, and thus it may be assumed 
were not overly anxious to attract attention to 
themselves through publication even had they 
been inclined to do so. 

lt would seem that there was not a vreat dea! 
of non-Catholic publication of the type of jour 
nal under discussion during this period. The 
lenth Census records only 149 journals in the 
of “freemasonry, odd-fellowship, temper- 
ance, ete.,” published in the United States. Four 


of these were Catholic publications."" 


Low Survival Rate 


Their tenacity of life is only slightly lower 
52 per cent have survived) than the survival 
percentage of all Catholic magazines (62 per 
cent). The decline in numbers of the publica 
tions in this class may be attributed to the pass 
ing of the fraternal and temperance societies and 
the fact that whereas the early charitable insti- 
tutions were sponsored and supported by indi 
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viduals and parish groups, they are now genet 
ally sponsored on the diocesan level with the 
leadership centralized in the National Conte: 
ence of Catholic Charities. 

Few magazines in this general category have 
been thought of suflicient consequence to index. 
Of these, one—Columbia—is fraternal while the 
others are in the charities classification, namely, 
Catholic Charities Review, St. Vince de Paul 
Quarterly, and Hospital Progress. 


DEVOTIONAL AND SPIRITUAL 
MAGAZINES 


The Catholics of the United States are prac 
tical-minded, even as their non-Catholic fellow 
Americans are practical-minded. No native-born 
has been canonized in the history of the United 
States, yet South America, no older, has raised 
at least one person, Rose of Lima, to its altars, 
and Europe its legions. While American Cath 
olics have been generous, even to a degree, it is 
Religious 


more with money than with men. 


vocations, and particularly vocations to the for 
eign missions which may be taken as an index 
to a country’s interest in spiritual matters, reveal 
a similar picture. Holland, for example, a nation 
with a fraction of this country’s Catholic popula 
tion, sent more missionaries to the foreign mis 
sions in 1939 than did United States Catholics. 
There is besides a continual dearth of vocations 
to care for domestic needs. Spiritual magazines, 
then, are not popular, although they are sub 
scribed for, and it is assumed read by the few. 

The influences which have been instrumental 
in fostering the development of devotional peri 
odicals in this country are not easily determined. 
The obligation is always there. Popes, bishops, 
and pastors constantly emphasize the necessity 
of thought and action in terms of the spirit, but 
without any widespread effect. 

In the United States many of the periodicals 
in the group under consideration deal with de 
votion to the Blessed Virgin, ard certain classes 
of periodicals are the result of special devotions 
as for example, those pertaining to the shrines 
at Lourdes, France, and at Fatima, Portugal. 

The most potent force immediately responsi 
ble for the publication of spiritual periodicals 
is the religious orders and congregations. Their 
introduction into the United States during the 


early history of the country, and every century 


thereafter, resulted in a measure of the sanctity 
of ancient Europe being seeded in the United 
States. With few exceptions, it is the orders 
which are the sponsors or publishers of these 
journals and in the majority of cases it is the 
orders or congregations whose rule is either more 
contemplative than active, or whose way of life 
is especially renowned for the spirituality of its 
members. After World War I, there was a steady 
rise in devotional periodicals, augmented by the 
canonization of the French Carmelite, Saint 
Therese. 

Although all categories of Catholic periodicals, 
with few exceptions, notably increased publica- 
tion during this period, it may be fairly surmised 
that the world wars and the uncertainty which 
they left as a heritage, including the fears gen- 
erated by the coming to power of atheistic Com- 
munism, aided the publication of spiritual maga- 
zines during the last three decades. 
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Central Magazine 
St. Louis: Ag 1872--D 1875 
Woodstock Letters 
Woodstock, Md.: 1872- 
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Historical Researches in Western Pennsylvan 
principally Catholic. 
Pittsburgh: Jl 1884-]] 1912 
United States Catholic Historical Magazine 
New York: 1887-1892 
American Catholic Historical Society of Phila 
delphia. Records 
Philadelphia: 1887- 
American Catholic Historical Society. Quarter|, 
Bulletin 
Philadelphia: Mr. 1-D 8, 1892 
Acta et Dicta 
St. Paul: 1907-1936 
Central-blatt 
St. Louis: Ap 1908- 
The Liguorian 
Oconomowoc, Wis.: 1913- 
The Maine Catholic Historical Magazine 
Portland: 1913-1919 
The Queen’s Work 
St. Louis: My 1914- 
The Catholic Historical Review 
Washington: Ap 1915- 
The Torch 
New York: S 1916- 
Illinois Catholic Historical Review 
Chicago: 1918- 
St. Louis Catholic Historical Review 
St. Louis: O 1918-O 1923 
The National Catholic War Council Bulletin 
Washington: Je 1919- 
The Sign 
Union City, N.J.: Ag 1921- 
American Jesuit Historical Association Bulletin 
St. Louis: 1922- 
The Commonweal 
New York: N 12, 1924- 
Franciscan Studies 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: (1924) Mr 1941 
Catholic Rural Life 
Des Moines: 
Washington: 1925-1930 
St. Elizabeth’s Chronicle 
St. Louis: Mr. 1928- 
The International Relations News Letter 
Washington: N 1929- 
The Guildsman _ 
Germantown, Ill.: 1932- 
The Catholic Worker 
New York: 1933- 
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Voice Arlington, N.J.: 1878- 
Philadelphia: Ja-F 1934 The Catholic Knight 
The Christian Front Cleveland: 1881- 
East Orange, N.J.: Ja 1936-1943 The Echo 
Social Justice lona, Minn.: Ja 1881-1887 
oval Oak, Mich.: Mr. 13, 1936-Apr 30, 1942 The Knights of St. George 
The Catholic Rural Life Bulletin Pittsburgh: 1881- 
St. Paul; Des Moines: My 1938-1947 Record of the C.B.L. 
The Labor Leader Brooklyn, N.Y.: 1881- 
New York: 1938- The Working Boy 
Sociz! Problems Boston: 1884 
Philadelphia: Ja 1938-My 1939 The Orphan’s Friend 
Review of Politics Boston: 1884-1890 
Notre Dam, Ind.: 1939- The Catholic Knight 
The American Catholic Sociological Review Milwaukee: 1885- 
Chicago: Mr. 1940- The Catholic Knights of America Journal 
The Christian Farmer Cincinnati: 1885- 
Wilton, Wis.: 1940-F 195] The Catholic Knights of America Monthly Bul 
The Harlem Friendship House News letin 
New York; Chicago: My 1941- Fort Wayne, Ind.: 1885-1900 
The Review of Social Economy The C.M.B.A. Reporter 
Milwaukee: 1942:44- Erie, Penna.: 1886- 
Work The Catholic Knights of America News 
Chicago: 1943- St. Louis: 1886- 
The Americas The Knights of St. John 
Washington: 1944- Evansville, Ind.: 1886- 
The Catholic Labor Observer The C.M.B.A. Weekly 
Buffalo: 1945- Detroit: 1887- 
Catholic Action Notes C.T.A. News 
Washington: 1946- Philadelphia: 1887-1898 
Integrity The Homeless Boy 
New York: 1946- Chicago: 1887- 
Today The Index 
Chicago: Ap 1946- Scranton, Penna.: 1887- 
Social Order St. Paul’s Temperance Standard 
St. Louis: My 1947- Philadelphia: 1887- 
\nima The Fraternal Leader 
Notre Dame, Ind.: 1950- Erie, Penna.: 1890- 
The Lay Apostolate Bulletin The Orphan's Messenger and Advocate of the 
Parth Amboy, N.Y.: 1950- Blind 
The Family Apostolate News and Comment Jersey City, N.J].: 1890- 
Washington: 1951- The Colored Orphan 
Independence, Tex.: 1891- 
WELFARE Knights of Father Matthew 
St. Louis: 1891- 


The Irish Catholic Benevolent Union Journal 
Philadelphia: 1873-1900 The Orphan's Bouquet 
C.T.A. Ledger Boston: 1891- 
Philadelphia: 1874- The Springheld C.T.A. Union Herald 
The Catholic Young People’s Friend Springfield, Mass.: 1892-1896 
| Chicago: 1874- Temperance Truth 
Che Sacred Heart Union New York: S 1892-1907 
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The Catholic Forester 
Chicago: 1893 
Father Matthew Herald 
Boston: 1894-1914 
C.W.B.L. Bulletin 
New York: 1895 
St. Vincent de Paui Quarterly 
New York: 1895-D 1916 
The Women's Catholic Forester 
Blue Island, Ib: 1895 
The Hibernian 
Boston: Mr. 1899-Ap 
The Orph: Boy 
Nazareth, N.C.; 1899 
The Catholic Deat-mute 
New York: 1900-1930 
Lhe Catholic Knight 
Cleveland: 1900 
The Seraphic Guild of Mary 
Cincinnati: 1902-1932 
The Apostolate 
Dubuque: 1903 
The Christian Mother 
New York: Ap 1903-Mr 1907 
The Wait’s Messenger 
Chicago: 1904 
Lhe Catholic Union Record 
Me. Morris, 1905 


Catholics and Prohibition 


La Salle. N.Y.: O 1908-8 1919 


The Catholic Review 
Chicago: 1913 
Phe Silent Advocate 
Cincinnati: 1914 
The Catholic Charities Review 
New York: Ja 1917 
Hospital Progress 
\lilwaukee: My 1920 
Columbia 
New Haven, Conn.: \g 1921] 
The Claverite 
New Orleans: 1923 
Father Mathew Man 
Chicago: My 1923-O 1927 


Messenger of the Homeless Orphan 


St. Cloud, Minn.: 1923-1932 
Our Orphan Home 
\lton, Ill: 1924 
The Catholic Mother 
Philadelphia: 1925-1930 


The Knightland Crier 


CALHOLIC 


St. Paul: 1925 

The Voice of the Good Shepherd 
Peekskill, N.Y.: 1926 

The Courier of the 
Chicago: 1929 

Lhe Catholic Advocate 
Philadelphia: 1930 

phpheta 
New York: 1935 

Chaplain’s Bulletin 
New York: 1936 

Lhe Catholic Nurse 
Washington: 1940 

\merican Center of Information Pro Deo 
New York le 1941-1945 

The Sick Poor 
Ossining, N.Y.: 195] 


DEVOTIONAL AND SPIRITUAIT 


Ihe Messenger of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 


Georgetown, Md.: Ap 1866 
\nnals of Our Lady of the Angels 
Brainard, Minn.: 1874:75-1911 

Pilgrim of Our Lady of Martyrs 
\uriesville, N.Y.: 1884 
\nnals of Our Lady of Lourdes 
Notre Dame, Ind.: 1885-Ap 1949 
Phe Litthe Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
New York: 1886 
Phe Poor Soul's Advocate 
Evansville, Ind.: 1888-1895 
\nnals of Saint Joseph 
West de Pere, Wis.: 1889 
The Carmelite Review 
Chicago: Ja 1893-0 1905 
Messenger of the Most Precious Blood 
Rensselaer, Ind.; Carthagena, O.: 1894 
Our Lady of Good ‘Geunsel 
Villanova, Penna.: 1894-1930 
Sentinel of the Blessed Sacrament 
New Pork: 1897 
abernacle and Purgators 
Clwde. Mo.: 1905 
Messenger of Our Lady of Sorrows 
Chicago: 1911-1931 
and Malvern 
Philadelphia: 1913 
The Paraclete 
Cornwells [lefhts, Penna.: 1913 
Salve Regina 
Washington: 1914-1935 
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lhe Miraculous Medal 
Philadelphia: 1915 
\lount Carmel Magazine 
Washington: 1920 
hird Order Forum 
Chicago: 1921] 
lhe Litthke Flower Magazine 
Oklahoma Citv: 1922 
lhe Ghost Messenger 
Lloly Trinity, Ala.: 1923 
I he Little blower Circle 
Grand Rapids: 1923 
St. Francis Messenger 
Pulaski, Wis.: 1924-1940 
Lhe | ittle | lowe! 
Baltimore: 1926-1935 
Shower of Roses Magazine 
Roval Oak, Mich.: 1926 
Our Good Samaritan 
Milwaukee, Wis.: 1927 
Perpetual Help 
Liguori, Mo.: 1927 
lhe Pious Union Monthly 
St. Benedict, Ore.: 1927-1931 
St. Ann’s Herald 
New Orleans: 1927 
lhe Anthonian 
Paterson, N.].: 1928 
Our Lady of Fatima, Queen of the Rosary 
Belleville, Ill: 1928 
Ihe Associate of St. Joseph 
Watertown, Wis.: 1930 
Our Lady of Fatima Magazine 
New York: 1930 
\postolate of the Little Flower 
San Antonio, Lex.; 1933 
\lessenger of Our Lady of La Salett: 
Ware, Mass.: My 1934-1945 
Lhe Cc of St. Jude 
Momence, Ill; Chicago: 1935 
Immaculate Heart Client 
Compton, Calif.: 1936 
Ketreat World 
Boston: 1936 
Miraculous Picture 
New York: 1937 
Novena Notes 
Chicago: 1937 
\lother Cabrini Messenger 
Chicago: 1938 


lhe Carmelite Review 
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lenatly, N.J.: 1940 
Retreat Man 

Wichita, Kans.: 1940 
The Scapular 

New York: 1940 
Our Lady of the Snows 

Belleville, 1942 
latima Finding 

Baltimore: 1946 
Our Lady's Digest 

Olivet, Ill: My 1946 
Ihe King’s Reign 

Washington: 1947 
Now 

St. Louis: 1947 
The Call of the Sacred Heart 

Worcester, Mass.: 1948 
The Harvest 

New York: 1948 
Ihe Marian 

Chicago: 1948 
[he Cord 

St. Bonaventure, N.Y.: 1950 
Queen of All Hearts 

Bav Shore, N.Y.: 1950 
Soul 

Washington: 1950 
News and Views 

St. Louis: 1951 
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These books are published by 


The Silent Life 


By Tuomas Merron. At a time when the monastic orders are 
experiencing their most remarkable revival since the Middle 
Ages, the beloved author of The Seven Storey Mountain has 
written a fascinating account of a way of life about which little 
is known. Photographs. 11PRIMATUR. January 3, $3.50 


Transfigured World 


By Sister M. Laurentia Dicces. The prize-winning book in 
the Thomas More Association—Farrar, Straus & Cudahy con- 
test, dealing with the words, gestures and symbols used in 
worship. With illustrations by Sister Charlotte Anne, C.S_]. 
IMPRIMATUR. February, $4.00 


The Life of Hilaire Belloc 


By Rosert Speaicut. Here is the man behind the books. Mr. 
Speaight was chosen by the exccutors to present the first full- 
length account, based on hitherto unavailable family papers and 
unpublished material. This is the definitive, authorized biog- 
raphy! Photographs. March, $6.50 


TheVictory of Father Karl 


By Orrto Piers, s.j. This is the amazing true story of a priest 


Send for free who was ordained inside the barbed wire of a Nazi concentra- 

. ° tion camp, and how he heroically maintained a stronghold of 
Catholic Book List spiritual strength in the midst of Gestapo terror. Photographs. 
IMPRIMATUR. March, $4.50 


VISION BOOKS FOR 1957 


V17. EDMUND CAMPION, HERO OF GOD’S UNDERGROUND. 
By Harold C. Gardiner, S. ]. Illustrated by Rose Goudket. 
January, $1.95 
V18. MODERN CRUSADERS. By John Travers Moore and Rose- tins v2 
marian V. Staudacher. Illustrated by John Lawn. ce: 9 
January, $1.95 
V19. OUR LADY CAME TO FATIMA. By Ruth Fox Hume. 


Illustrated by Leo Manso. March, $1.95 
V20. THE BIBLE STORY. By Catherine Beebe. Illustrated by Colorful, action-filled true stories of saints, 
Robb Beebe. March, $1.95 jnartyrs, and heroes, especially written for 


V21, ST. AUGUSTINE AND HIS SEARCH FOR FAITH. By Milton Catholic boys and girls from 9 to 15. Im- 
Lomask. Illustrated by Johannes Troyer. May, $1.95 primatur on each laate. Durable full cloth 
V22. ST. JOAN, THE GIRL SOLDIER. By Louis de Wohl. Illus- binding. Size 5¥2” x 8%”, 192 pages. Full 


trated by Harry Barton. May, $1.95 color jackets, 2-color endpapers, black-and- 
V23. ST. THOMAS MORE OF LONDON. By Elizabeth Ince. white illustrations. Vision Booxs are dis- 
Illustrated by Lili Réthi. July, $1.95 tributed in Canada by Ambassador Books, 
V24. MOTHER SETON AND THE SISTERS OF CHARITY. By — Ltd. Send for free illustrated catalog describ- 
Alma Power-Waters. July, $1.95 _ ing these and other Vision Books. 


FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 
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Madonna House 


BY 


CATHERINE 


DE HUECK DOHERTY 


Director General 
Madonna House Secular Institute 


An account of the beginning and growth of 
a library-by-mail instituted to serve farmers 
and schools in the rural areas of Canada. 


SoME YEARS AGO, when Friendship House was 
yet very young, around the middle thirties, | 
wrote for the Catholic Library World an article 
called “The Worker Reads” in which I| spoke at 
some length about our first experiment in the 
apostolate of books among the masses. 

Some years later, about 1938-39, when Friend- 
ship House had crossed into the U.S.A. and set- 
tled in Harlem, New York City, I once again 
shared with the C.L.W., now an old and beloved 
friend, our interesting findings on the hunger for 
books among all peoples everywhere, in an article 
entitled “The Negro Reads.” 

Today, many years later, after Friendship 
House, Canadian Province has become The 
Secular Institute of Madonna House—and the 
same way of life and the same works of the 
apostolate continued, but now under vows, dedi- 
cating us completely to Christ through Mary—I 
come again knocking at the familiar door with 
an article I could entitle many ways—“Canada 
Reads”—or, “Rural Canada Reads’—but which 
perhaps best expresses what I want to say in the 
title | have given it. 

I confess that when I accepted the invitation 
of His Excellency, William J. Smith, in 1947, to 
come to his diocese of Pembroke, Ontario, 
Canada, and his mandate to work in the Rural 
\postolate here, books were somewhat secondary 
in my mind. For here was a new challenge be- 
ing offered to us of Friendship House, to work in 
one of the most rural of rural areas. Combermere 
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is just a tiny village of some two hundred souls, 
with many small-substance farms hidden in the 
forest, locally known as “bush.” We certainly had 
little experience in this form of the Apostolate of 
Catholic Action. Everything about it was new 
to people like us, who had made their apostolic 
home in the jungle-slums of the big cities. 

Distances dwarfed us. Reaching the people be- 
came a matter of deep concern. Yet, on our get- 
ting to know them and becoming their friends, 
hinged all the other broad apostolic ventures in 
the field of cooperatives, credit unions, etc., that 
were among the goals of our mandate. 

However, we consoled ourselves that witness- 
ing to Christ by loving and serving would work 
on this lonely market place, as well as it would 
on the teeming cities. So quietly we proceeded 
to settle down and begin the “Witnessing To 
Christ” which forms the foundation of any apos- 
tolic venture. 

The white house by the big river—which we 
named Madonna House in honor of our be- 
loved Mary, the Mother of God—was completed, 
and, once settled in it, the question of a Library 
came up. We had brought several hundred basic 
Catholic books with us, and many donations of 
adult and children’s books had come in. We made 
plans, also, to buy a few. 

But what kind of library should this be? Of 
course, it would be a lending jibrary, a Catholic 
library that would not despise general good read- 
ing. That was simple. Such libraries had always 
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formed part and parcel of every foundation of 
Friendship House—in our early days in the big 
cities of Canada, then in New York, Chicago, 
Washington, D.C., and Portland, Oregon. So it 
would be here BUT —to whom would we lend 
our books? There were those great distances to 
reckon with. Then everybody told us “farmers 
ain't reading folks.” This had to be thought over. 
Mary, Queen of Letters, and St. Francis de Sales, 
patron of Libraries, had definitely to be con- 
sulted. This was done. And the brilliant idea 
came to us—why not make it just a Madonna 
House Catholic Lending Library by Mail. 


Unique! Practical? 


When we discussed it with the people who 
knew much about books and libraries, they 
smiled in pity at our foolishness. They explained 
patiently, and very, very clearly, that such things 
had been tried in Canada before, but all had 
failed. They insisted there was no such Library- 
by-mail in Canada, so if we started the venture, 
we could at least rejoice in the title of being 
Unique in our field. But that was all we could 
rejoice in, they predicted. It would not be long 
before our librarian’s only job would be to chase 
the dust accumulating on the books. 

The farmer, we were given to understand, 
absolutely was not a reading person. Nor was his 
family. They were too busy. So why have a 
library at all for anvone? By mail or otherwise? 
Cities, big Canadian cities had their libraries. We 
would not be at all needed. 

Politely I listened. Yet, memories stirred in me. 
The same voices, belonging to different people, 
had told me again and again that the workers, 
the masses of people, especially in the slums, did 
not patronize the libraries, were not interested in 
books. | had heard the same expert advice in 
Harlem, where many even showed that I would 
waste my time on such ideas . . . The Negro, 
they assured me, did not read! 

I remembered more. | remembered the many 
Communist book-store-libraries. They sprang up 
everywhere in the slums of Canada and America, 
almost overnight. Any day you saw a grimy win- 
dow of some forgotten store front, which no one 
had rented for ages. The next dav the window 
shone, and the sun played on a most interesting 
display of books and pamphlets tastefully laid 
out for all to see! The passer-by, whoever he was, 
stopped to look, went in to browse, and inevit- 
ably came out with a bundle of books under his 


arms. 
All this | remembered as I listened again to 
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the voices of those experts on who reads what 
and when. The farmer does not read. Maybe nor! 
But there should be ways and ways to introduce 
books to him, and him to books. We must find 
these ways. It would take time. But what was 
time to one working for eternity? 

It would also take much prayer and work, 
Well . . . that is what we of the apostolate were 
on this earth for. To pray and work for God and 
Neighbor. And it would take money. Much mo 
ney. That it would! But for many years, money 
was what it took to run our Friendship Houses 
and we begged every cent of it. It would mean 
just a little more begging. One thing was ce: 
tain. Christ, the Word, had to become better 
known, better loved, better served, in our un 
happy century. 

The Prince of Darkness has infinite patience. 
He uses books, too. He uses them for his own 
ends. He uses terrible books that kill the light 
of faith in many voung souls! We would coun 
teract his works, to extend the kingdom of 
Christ, to restore His world to lim, in the souls 
of men. 

Yes, the Madonna House Catholic Lending 
Library had to come into being. 

It did. We built an expanses of 
enough to hold a thousand books. The books we 
had looked forlorn on those shelves. That was in 
1947. Our first “customers” were the school chil 
dren. We had a story hour for them every Fri 
day afternoon. They took books. They read them. 
They read to themselves, and they read aloud 
to their parents, during the long winter nights. 


shel\ Cs, 


Interest Increases 


Adjacent villages heard about the story hours. 
Teachers of little schools lost in the immense 
bush began writing us, asking for the loan ol 
twenty or more books at once—sort of little cir 
culating school libraries. We begged, bought, 
and borrowed books, and filled the orders. A 
boy 12 year. old walked in one dav, asking fo 
a book. Every Saturday thereafter we saw him. 
When we understood local geography better, we 
realized with awe that HE HAD WALKED 
EIGHT MILES EACH SATURDAY 10 
GET BOOKS. And someone had told us “farm 
ers do not read”! 

We advertised in local Catholic papers that 
we stood ready to send our books to all ten Prov 
inces of Canada by mail. We mimeographed 4 
Catalogue of our growing library. Slowly orders 
began to come in. The Government granted us 
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, franchise that allowed our subscribers to mail 
their books back to us free. In 1950 we had about 
150 subscribers, and we mailed 50 books or so 
per week. 

Today we have a library of 15,000 books. Our 
shelves bulge and overflow into many rooms. 
Fiction. Biography, Spiritual Reading. Sociol- 
ogy. History, Poetry, Essays. Philosophy. Theol- 
ogy. Liturgy. Christology, Mariology. Travel. 
\griculture. Handicrafts. Recreation. Miscella- 
neous. All are in demand. The volume is be- 
tween 900-1,000 books a week by mail and some 
150 locally. Four librarians work full time to 
keep up with all the work of serving some 900 
subscribers. Their number grows weekly. 

Beside dealing with books, our librarians stand 
ready to help clubs, schools, and any other 
Catholic groups, with bibliographies, special re- 
search, and various assignments. 


Raising Funds 


A Periodical stand is much used by many 
visitors and local farmers. We are often asked 
what we do for money, since we buy some 
$1,000 worth of new books yearly, and there is 
also the usual expenses of a library. The answer 
is still the same. We beg. For our budget de- 
mands $2,500 to break even. We have less than 
one half of that in subscriptions. So we must 
raise approximately $1,500. We do—with the 
grace of God and the help of Our Lady of Let- 
ters. 

If you consider, as we do, that the very foun- 
dation of Catholic Action is Books, it becomes 
clear that nothing is too difficult, and nothing is 
impossible to a loving heart before the urgent 
need to get these books together. Knowledge 
alone will help Catholics to understand the ur- 
gency of their responsibility and their partici- 
pation in the Restoration of the world to Christ. 

Yes ... it takes time . . . patience . . . deep 
understanding . . . and deeper faith. But it is 
worth all these, and more, to gather together 
slowly and surely books that are priceless, not 
in their intrinsic, but their inner values. 

To teach One Cuitp to read good books 
. .. to bring answers to a tortured soul . . . to 
bring peace to a disturbed one . . . to open the 
vision of the whole—of God—to many . . . to 
bring God to youth and youth to God . . . to 
give hope to old age . . . to show all their glori- 
ous goal and the way to it, SANCTITY AND THE 
Beatiric Vision . . . to accomplish any of these 
ends Tuere Is Nerruer Too Time 
Nor Errort Nor Price! Aut Is as Norninc 
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Berore THE Resuctrs BE ACHIEVED. 

This is the way we feel at Madonna House. 
And I can also testify against the dour advice 
of specialists, that Books Arne THe Vrrat Weap 
ONS OF THE CuurcH IN THE Wor.p oF To 
DAY. 

Either we Catholics provide them and _ the 
truth they contain, or the powers of darkness 
will do it. 

Some day it would be interesting to write a 
volume or two about the Rote oF Books 
IN THE AposToLATE OF CaTHoLic ACTION. 
It would make interesting, adventuresome read 
ing. | am carefully preserving letters, often 
written in unformed handwriting, that come 
to us from all over Canada, expressing the 
joy the writers and their families receive from 
your books, the graces wrought by some of them, 
and the food they give on the way of life. If God 
gives me time, I may yet write such a book. 

We have proven that Rurat Canapa Reaps 

. that the worker reads that the Ne 
gro reads. The question that still remains to 
be answered is how to connect all men with 
books. A great searching of our Catholic con 
science is needed to answer this. 

And on our answer depends, believe it or not, 
the future of the world. For in our sinful hands 
we hold the fullness of God's truth, which alone 
will set men free and bring peace, His peace, 
to souls, hearts, minds . . . to the whole world. 

The harvest is ripe. There are harvesters ready 
to cut it. Who will provide the wherewithall to 
reap this immense harvest and gather it into 


God's barn? 


A Plea 


If you want to help this little portion of a vast 
held, members of the Catholic Library Associa- 


tion, send us your discards. . . . If you are Can- 
adians, urge those under your care, especially 
the young ones going forth into the wide world, 
to subscribe to our Library by Mail... . One dol 
lar a year will bring a world of good books to 
their home. Address Miss Mary Kay Row 
LAND, Chief Librarian, Madonna House Library, 
Combermere, Ontario, Canada. 


Mrs. Doherty states that a new foundation— 
Casa de Nuestra Senora—will be opened in Pins 
low, Arizona in May 1957. One of their first ac 
tivities will be the organization of an English 
Spanish Library. 


FOR 
PROFESSIONAL 
J PEOPLE 


by SISTER M. CLAUDIA, I.H.M. 
Librarian, Marygrove College, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Reference Notes 


Martha Boaz, director of the University of 
Southern California at Los Angeles, gives an 
interesting assortment of library facts, book fig 
ures, and other publishing data in her “1956 Re- 
visited” published in the February 15 issue of 
the Library Journal. 

The Foundation Library Center, which will 
serve primarily as an information depository, 
opened in New York on December 10, 1956, 
with information on more than 5,000 philan- 
thropic organizations. Subsidized by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, the Center is 
incorporated as an educational institution under 
the authority of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York. The Cen- 
ter will not act as a clearing house for founda- 
tion projects or for sources of founds for appli- 
cants. 

The P. J. Kenedy publishing house is now 
including the L.C. card numbers with the book 
description in its catalogs. At least the spring 
catalog carries the numbers and we hope that 
the practice will be continued in future issues. 

The “Junior Libraries” section of the February 
15 issue of the Library Journal was a special 
number devoted to centralized processing. Edited 
by Sara Jaffarian, director of libraries for the 
Greensboro (North Carolina) Public Schools, 
the issue includes contributions by many well- 
known and competent school librarians from 
various parts of the country. 


Children’s Literature 


Phyllis Fenner’s Proof of the Pudding, pub- 
lished on March 6 by John Day, is a discussion 


of books for children, an excerpt of which ap 
peared in the February 11 issue of Publisher's 
Weekly. “My Father Says to Get a Classic,’ a 
chapter from the book, comments on the defini 
tion of a classic and abridged and adapted yer 
sions, and lists a number of titles, old and new. 
that children really read and enjoy. 


Personal Libraries 


Syracuse University Press published last Janu 
ary a brochure by Adrian Van Sinderen entitled 
The Best Indoor Game. Mr. Van Sinderen, who 
is well known as a book collector, originally gave 
this essay on book collecting as an address at 
Syracuse on the occasion of the presentation of 
the George Aventz Library Award (a medal and 
$100) for the best private collection of bookg 
assembled by an undergraduate. A number of 
other universities make similar awards, among 
them the recently established Taylor Award at 
the University of Kansas and the older one of 
the Robert B. Campbell Student Book Collec 
tion Contest at the University of California at 
Los Angeles. 


Pre-Publication Prices 


Doubleday pre-publication offers remain in ef 
fect for 30 days after publication. Three titles 
with a price reduction scheduled for late spring 
are: Europe in Color, by the editors of Holiday, 
$7.50 ($6.50 before May 4); Good Housekeep- 
ing's Complete Wedding Guide, edited by Eliza 
beth S. Weston, $4.95 ($3.95 before May 18); 
and The Cabinetmakers of America, by Ethel 
H. Bjerkoe, $10.00 ($8.50 before June 9). 


New Editions 


The 1957 edition of Dan Golenpaul’s Infor 
mation Please Almanac (Macmillan, $2.25; pa 
per, $1.00) has several new features. Among 
them are the comparison of the American and 
Russian economic systems since 1900, and a re 
fresher course in mathematics reviewing the field 
from the first grade through high schol algebra 
as it it taught in today’s schools. 

The 1957 Canadian Almanac and Director 
released in mid-February, is a century-old refer 
ence book with much useful information we'!! 
edited, the price is a little high for most libraries 
€Toronto: Copp Clark Publishing Co., $11.01 
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The new edition of the American Library An- 
sual CR. R. Bowker, $4.25) includes a section 
on international library associations and the com- 
plete text of the Library Services Act. 
~ The Social Work Year Book is available in a 
1957 edition, the first to be published since 1954. 
[his latest revision is in three parts: the first 
includes three articles on the history and _pres- 
ent day context of social work in the United 
States; the second gives the usual alphabetical 
list of topical articles but includes for the first 
time a one-page classification of the articles; and 
the third section consists of the directories of 
agencies—international, national, and Canadian— 
plus a list of periodicals. The volume includes, 
as did the preceding issues, excellent bibliogra- 
phies. 

P. J]. Kenedy announced with its spring list 
a series of reprints of Robert Hugh Benson’s 
novels. Come Rack, Come Rope and The King's 
\chievement were available in March; others 
will be available soon. Stechert-Hafner, Inc., by 
arrangement with the University of Chicago 
Graduate School, released in February of this 
year a reprint of James Westfall Thompson's 
The Medieval Library ($12.50) with a supple- 
ment by Blanche B. Boyer. 


New Titles 

The official proceedings ot the National Con 
ference of Social Work held in St. Louis in 
May, 1956, have been published under the title 
of The Social Welfare Forum, 1956 (Columbia 
University Press, $5.00) and include an article 
on “Religion and Social Casework,” by Felix P. 
Biestek, S.J. 

The J. B. Lippincott Company published, on 
March 13, a new collection of poetry by Alfred 
Noyes. A Letter to Lucian and Other Poems is 
the first volume of his poetry to be published 
since the Collected Poems of 1947. 


REVIEWS 


DOCUMENTS OF AMERICAN’ CATH- 
OLIC HISTORY, ed. by John Tracy Ellis. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing Company, 
1956. 677 p. $8.75. 56-13199. 

This collection of one hundred and sixty-three 

documents, covering American Catholic history 

from the papal bull Inter caetera of Pope Alex- 
ander VI in 1493 to the encyclical Sertum laeti- 
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tiae of Pope Pius XII in 1939, should be in every 
library, large and small. The book is especially 
important since it is the first attempt to draw 
together in one volume a selection of the original 
sources from which the history of the Church in 
the United States has been written. 

The term “document” has been broadly in 
terpreted to include “any written record that 
illustrates an event from a contemporary point 
of view.” Papal documents, state laws and char 
ters, material from archival records, biographies, 
memoirs, and “even a few selections from the 
poetry and prose compositions of prominent 
Catholic literary figures” are some of the cate- 
gories covered. The book includes, for example, 
the prospectus for the first Catholic college in 
the United States (Georgetown, 1789), Bishop 
Plessis’ impressions of Father Gabriel Richard 
(Detroit), a selection of the poetry of Father 
John Bannister Tabb, Louise Imogen Guiney on 
a “Preference for Living in England,” and Dom 
Virgil Michel on the “Origins of the Liturgical 
Movement in the United States.” 

The documents are, in general, chronological- 
ly arranged. A detailed index gives quick and 
direct approach to material included, and the 
introductory notes preceding the documents give 
proper background for understanding the texts. 
Reference to the source of each document is 
given at the end of this note. A use of bold 
face type for the word “Source,” which intro 
duces this last section, and a space between ref 
erence and notes would have improved the ar 
rangement of a welcome reference book. 


THE SOURCES OF CATHOLIC DOGMA, 
translated by Roy J. Defarrari from the 30th 
edition of Henry Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
Symbolorum. St. Lous, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co., 1957. 653, 67 p. $8.50. 57-5963. 


Librarians will welcome this translation of a 
standard reference which has been an almost 
closed book for most students. A century-old 
handbook of articles on faith and morals, it has 
gone through many editions but permission has 
only recently been given for translation into 
Spanish and English. The Church Teaches, 
edited by the Jesuit Fathers of St. Mary College 
(Kansas) and issued by the same publisher in 
1955, presented a translation of the official docu 
ments by the Church arranged to accompany 
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the more important tracts in dogmatic theology. 
Though keyed to the 29th edition of Denzinger’s 
Enchiridion, the book was compiled primarily 
as a handbook for students of theology and fol- 
lowed a typical arrangement. 

Dr. Roy J. Deferrari, Secretary General of the 
Catholic University of America and well-known 
as an authority in the field of Patristic and eccle- 
siastical Latin and Greek, has provided an ac- 
curate translation which follows the Denzinger- 
Rahner arrangement in every detail, from the 
Chronological Index at the beginning to the 
Index of Proper Names and Things at the end. 
Footnotes, too, have been translated carefully 
with apparently no deletions or insertions by the 
translator. The arrangement, based on the orig- 
inal, is the best for reference work, and the 
scriptural and systematic indices provide other 
approaches when these are needed. 

The 30th edition of Denzinger was not avail- 
able for comparison with the translation, but in 
the 29th the numbering of the articles skips 
from 2299 to 3000 in what is obviously a mis- 
calculation. This has been corrected in the Eng- 
lish translation by inserting the numbers from 
2300 on. This may, however, have been changed 
in the last edition by Rahner, also. 

Since we refer to papal documents more fre- 
quently by Latin title than by subject, it would 
have been helpful if these titles could have been 
included after the subject matter in the General 
Index in the beginning and inserted in the 
Alphabetical Index at the end. The fact that a 
few are included in the latter can make use of 
the work a bit confusing. Mediator Dei, for ex- 
ample, finds a place in the Alphabetical Index 
but there is no similar entry for Humani generis 
although almost the entire text is given. This is, 
of course, the case in the original, and since Dr. 
Deferrari was commissioned to do an accurate 
translation, insertions were undoubtedly out of 
the question. 

Theologians may have differences of opinion 
on the rendering of specific articles, but librar- 
ians everywhere, as well as students, will wel- 
come a long-awaited key to a wealth of material 
previously inaccessible. It is doubtful if many 
people will be fully aware of the tremendous 
amount of careful and painstaking work that 


went into the preparation of this key. 


THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPED) A: 


Chicago: Field Enterprises, Inc., 1957. 19 y, 
including a Reading and Study Guide. Aris 
tocrat binding, $169.00; president binding, 
$129.00; library binding, $109.00. 
“Keeping Abreast of This Changing World’ is 
truly the theme of the 1957 revision of the 
World Book Encyclopedia. Always enticing in 
its attractive format, simple arrangement, pic- 
turesque illustrations, and rich content, the new 
revision far surpasses any previous publication 
because it has succeeded in “keeping abreast of 
this changing world” in the true sense of the 
phrase. Nothing of the World Book's distinctive 
features of sturdy binding, clear type, unique 
illustrations, and stimulating content has been 
lost, but much has been added and improved 
by the alert staff who are continuously revising 
where technological, political, or scientific ad- 
vancements require modification. 

Some idea of the scope of revision may be 
obtained from a brief summary of the changes 
which occur in this latest presentation. More 
than 2,000 pages have been revised and 16 new 
pages have been added. These handle excellent- 
ly well the 41 long articles, either completely 
new, or entirely or partially revised, and the 767 
short articles, 82 of which are new, the others 
having undergone necessary revisions. 

Many state and country articles which, be 
cause of developments in government and his- 
tory, needed at least partial modification met 
with needed changes. Sudan, a newly gained 
independency, rates two new pages explaining 
its geographical and historical highlights. The 
Balkan countries, which because of incorpora 
tion into the U.S.S.R. have become prominent 
to the world at large, are treated well. The ex 
cellent article on England has been further im 
proved by Dr. F. H. Herrick. Highlights of the 
revision include a colored picture of a Grena 
dier Guardsman introducing the article, a fine 
colored map, and an equally picturesque stud) 
of historic England. There is a short article on, 
and photographs of Prince Charles, and an im 
proved description of Wales where more detail 
is given to industry and important towns are 
depicted. More” pictures have been added to 


this section, and an outline and a series of ques 


tions increase its clarity. Brazil now rates eleven 
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xcellent pictures and a much better organized 
‘eatment. Other country articles undergoing 
major revisions include Belgium, Denmark, 
Greenland, Guatemala, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, and Nicaragua. High school teachers of 
modern history will, in general, note improve- 
ments in both arrangement and pictorial fea- 
tures. 

Nor have The World Book research scientists 
been idle, for many major articles have under- 
vone revision. Cancer, Heart, Moon, and Rocket 
are greatly improved. There are also new ar- 
ticles on Solar Energy, Skin Diving, and even 
Smog. Experts in the field of science are respon- 
sible for these up-to-the-minute accounts. Wern- 
her von Braun, for example, who developed Ger- 
many’s V-2 guided missile, critically reviewed 
the new Space Travel article. This account, a 
completely new section of eight pages, gives a 
detailed description of this popular topic and 
includes seven attractive colored plates. Its fine 
outline, questions, and twenty-four cross sections 
indicate the minute attention given to it by 
experts. 

Ralph Ulveling, director of the Detroit Pub- 
lic Library, selected a team of nine renowned 
librarians from across the country and together 
they completely revised the Library article. Li- 
brarians will enjoy its informal style and clear 
arrangement since a generous use of italics and 
subtopics adds to its simplicity and clarity. We 
might, however, question the substitution of a 
less effective picture for one found in earlier is- 
sues. The fine pages explaining the card catalog 
have also been omitted in part. Other revised 
articles librarians will welcome are those on 
Bookbinding, Printing, the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem, Type, and Biography. 

The World Book has always been famous for 
its abundant use of color, and it is in this field 
especially that the 1957 revision rates high. We 
are living in a color-conscious age where color as 
a teaching and learning device is recognized as 
of major importance. No less than 253 colored 
illustrations and 799 visual aids—including art- 
ists’ drawings, pictorial diagrams, and important 
photographs—have been added. Over half of the 
new color pictures will be found in connection 
with the revised articles on Cat, Cattle, Snake, 
Horse, and Bird. No one should miss the new 
delineations in this last-mentioned article. Two 
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foremost bird illustrators, Arthur Singer and 
Athos Menoboni, prepared 72 delightful color 
drawings to supplement 45 choice colored photo 
graphs selected from nearly 2,500 pictures. Color 
has also been added in the introduction to the 
“Reading and Study Guide.” Librarians, teach 
ers, and parents will welcome the new explana- 
tory material in this “Guide” on how to derive 
the most from this helpful and unique tool. Over 
250 pages in the Guide have been revised to 
account for changes in other volumes. 

The World Book may continue to be justifi 
ably proud of its other unique features, viz., ex 
cellent Rand McNally maps, fine “see also” ref 
erences, and helpful unit teaching plans. Bib 
liographies have been brought up-to-date, death 
dates have been added, and seventy-nine new 
names have been inserted in the Contributors’ 
List. Catholics can feel secure in presenting 
World Book to readers, for the Most Reverend 
Fulton J. Sheen has authenticated all articles 
which have a bearing on Catholicism. 

Those who know the World Book love it, and 
those who see this revision will want it. The 
many changes it has undergone even since the 
1956 edition certainly justify its presence in 
every home and library, be it public or school. 

Sister M. Coronata, 1.H.M., Principal 
Sacred Heart School, Roseville, Michigan 


Recruiting . . . 


(Continued from page 340) 


functions to each other, channels for instruction 
and information. There is also administration— 
planning, guiding, and coordinating of effort in 
order to achieve team objectives—and the whole 
complex of factors human and mechanical, 
which go to make up the enterprise. In other 
words, as Edwin Markham so aptly stated: 
“There is a destiny that makes us brothers, 
None goes his way alone. 
All that we send into the lives of others, 
Comes back into our own.” 


Presented at Fall Meeting, Michigan Unit, Catholic 
Library Association, University of Detroit, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, October 21, 1956. Based on a paper given October 
8, 1956, at the Personnel Administration Institute, Uni 
versity of Southern California, School of Library Sci 
ence, Los Angeles. 
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HUNTTING 


OFFERS COMPLETE SERVICE 
TO HELP YOU SAVE! 


Any Book-Any Publisher -Any Binding 
SCREENING SERVICE 
Saves Binding Costs 
() PLASTI-KLEER* & MYLAR** JACKETS 
Increase Your Circulation 
(0 HUNTTING QUALITY BUCKRAM 
Beautiful and Durable 
() HUNTTING ECONOMY BINDING 
Thrifty but Lasting 


(0 BOOK FAIRS & BOOK EXHIBITS 
Profit for You 


() STANDARD JUVENILE CATALOG 
11,000 Titles — All Major Publishers — Wilson 
Card Availability Indicated — Commenda- 
tions of Library Authorities 


(0 PREBOUND PRIMERS & READERS 
Books in Series 
Reluctant Reader Material 


(C0 SPRING & FALL JUVENILE CATALOGS 
() MONTHLY ADULT LISTS 


Information and Catalogs FREE on Request 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
> 29 Worthington St. 
Springfield 3, Mass. 


Over a Half Century 
Serving Libraries and Schools 


*Trademark of Bro-Dart Industries, Inc. 
**Trademark of E. |. DuPont De Nemours & Co. 


THE THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


Edited by A. M. Henry, O.P. 


INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY (I) 
The sources of the Christian faith. $5.95. 


GOD AND HIS CREATION (II) The ex- 


istence of God, Creation and Divine Govern- 
ment, in terms of modern problems. $6.50. 


MAN AND HIS HAPPINESS (III) Vol- 


untary acts and passions, virtues and vices, law 
and grace. Just out. 460 pp. $6.50. 


VIRTUES AND STATES OF LIFE (IV) 


The particulars of human activity, including a 
long-awaited theology of States of Life. Just 
out. 792 pp. $8.75. 


Inspired by the great synthesis of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, forty-one theologians have teamed up 
to give us a projected six-volume Theology 
Library. Translated under Rev. Louis Putz, 
C.S.C., Notre Dame. 


Fides Publishers Association 
Chicago 19, Illinois 


JOB OPPORTUNITIES 
CATALOGER: 


Man or woman, with M.S.L.S. or equivalent 
and ability for and interest in advancement to 
increasing responsibilities. Some knowledge of 
foreign languages necessary and some experience. 
Faculty status, one-month vacation, beautiful 
new building in residential neighborhood; start- 
ing salary $4,000-$5,000 depending on qualifica- 
tions. Write Director, University of Detroit Li 
brary, 4001 W. MecNichols Road, Detroit 21, 
Michigan. 


HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: 


Private Jesuit boys’ school of 900 students. L.S. 
degree required. Good hours and salary with lib- 
eral vacation. Start fall semester of 1957. Send 
brochure of training and experience to Rev. Don- 
ald L. Krisch, S.J., Principal, Canisius High 
School, 1180 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 9, New 
York. 


PUBLISHERS OF CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL MAGAZINES: 


Has opening for trained librarian to take full 
charge of specialized editorial library in elemen- 
tary education field. Candidates should have 
thorough knowledge of Catholic doctrine and 
practice, interest in current affairs, degree in 
Library Science or library experience. Opening 
must be filled by June 15. Send personal his 
tory, transcript of credits to BOX A3. 


LIBRARIAN: 


Catholic Liberal Arts College. Man or woman 
with M.S.L.S. or equivalent, some experience, 
ability to assume responsibility of and direct 
library of men’s college. 
Starting salary $4500 and up, dependent on 
qualifications. Faculty status and increments. 
Write—Dean of Studies, Loyola College 

4501 N. Charles St., Baltimore 10, Md. 


CLASSIFIED ADS ACCEPTED 


Sixty cents ($.60) per line, $3.00 minimum. 
Closing date—first of the month prior to 
publication date. 


Please mention THE CATHOLIC LIBRARY WORLD when writing advertisers 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


NEW UNIT MAKES DEBUT; 
IDEAS BLOSSOM EVERYWHERE 


BY SISTER EDWARD, §S.C.L 
Sant Mary College 


Xavier, Kansas 


Sprinc'’s THE Time for new life to appear. 

“Whether we look or whether we listen 

We hear life murmur or see it glisten” 
as the poet Lowell says. But CLA didn't have 
to wait for spring for new life to appear. 

Congratulations and a rousing welcome to 
the newest of CLA units—ConnecTICcur, organ- 
ized November 3, 1956. Coterminus with the 
state of Connecticut, the new unit was form- 
erly a part of the New Encianp Unit. 

“Our first business,” writes Louise E. Povilonis, 
Chairman, on distinctive Unit letterhead, was 
held at Albertus Magnus College, New Haven, 
January 12, 1957. At that time our constitu- 
tion was passed, and plans for our book fair 
were announced.” Plans also included state-wide 
distribution of CBW materials. 


More About CBW... 


The Church Fathers, Aquinas and Dante 
felt right at home with Bishop Sheen, Maria 
lrapp, Theodore Maynard, and Phyllis Me- 
Ginley as they exemplified “Christian Books— 
lieralds of Truth” in the CBW panel discussion 
on Channel 6, WOW-TV, February 17, by five 
Muwestr Unit panelists. Father Edward Ma- 
lone, O.S.B., Rector, St. John’s Seminary, Elk- 
horn, Nebraska, was Moderator. Other mem- 
bers were: Father Gerald Eaker, O.S.B., St. 
John’s Seminary, CBW Chairman for the Mip- 
west Unit; Mrs. Robert C. Taylor, Instructor 
in English and Speech, Papillon High School; 
Dr. Leo V. Jacks, Head, Department of Classics, 
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Creighton University; and Sister M. Rose Ed- 
ward, Librarian, Mercy High School, Omaha. 

Authors were the guests at the the New Enc- 
LAND Book Fair and Forum at the New England 
Mutual Hall, Boston, February 16. Sharing their 
ideas and autographing their books were Alice 
Dagliesh, Edward Caruso, Roma Turkel, Anna 
belle Melville, Father Francis X. Weiser, S.]. 

Three authors were guest speakers at the very 
first Book Fair of the new Connecticut Unit, 
February 16, at the Burns School in Hartford: 
Michael Cox, M.S., Mary Reed Newland, and 
Dorothy Adams. 


More and Better Books... 


Not only more but better Catholic books are 
being published now than one hundred years 
ago, maintains Thomas P. Coffey, Religious 
Books Department of Macmillan, principal 
speaker of the Greater New York Unit, Eliza 
beth Seton School, Yonkers. A century ago there 
were 186 Catholic books published by 44 pub 
lishers; the past year 164 firms published 583 
Catholic books. Quality has been improved, 
with fewer strictly devotional books and more 
scholarly and literary volumes. But native Ameri 
can Catholic writing must be promoted and im- 
proved, urges Mr. Coffey. 

Speaking to the PTA of St. John’s School, 
Lawrence, Kansas, Sister Mary Mark, $.C.L., 
Librarian, Saint Mary College, Xavier, high 
lighted the very fine Catholic books published 
for children, both by her enlightening comments 
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and an exhibit of some 120 selected titles. 

Ihe latest addition to the Saint Mary College 
Scripture Collection is a 25 by 36 inch vellum 
leaf of a rare sixteenth century Choir Book or 
“Gradual” formerly used in the Cathedral of 
Seville. It is the gift of the Sisters of Charity, 
St. John’s Hospital, Santa Monica, California. 
St. John’s was one of the several institutions in 
32 cities selected by Mr. Stanley S. Slotkin, 
President of the Abbey Rents Foundation, Los 
Angeles, to receive a leaf from a medieval 
church music book presented to him while on 
a mission in Spain in 1954 for the U.S. State 
Department. (Mipwesr Unit) 


More About CBW in the Mid-West... 

Through the cooperation of the St. Louis 
Public Library, the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae, and the Archdiocesan Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, the ofhcials of KETC- 
TV, Channel 9; KWK-TV, Channel 4; and 
WEW, the Greater Sr. Lours Unit had a city- 
wide observance of Catholic Book Week. 

Plans, begun early in September, included the 
Reading Contest for elementary schools and the 
Win-a-Book Contest for secondary schools. 
Awards were presented February 9 to twenty- 
four winners by Sister Jeanne Marie, O.P., 
Librarian, St. Mark’s High School, and Chair- 
man of the Greater Sr. Lours Unit. 

Radio and TV speakers included the Reverend 
C. Columba Gary-Elwes, O.S.B., Prior, St. Louis 
Priory; Father J. Daniel Moore, Director, Cath- 
olic Information Center, students of Fontbonne 
College, and ofhcers of the Students’ Library 
Guild. 

Sister Mary Immaculata, R.S.M., was Local 
Chairman of CBW, 1957. 

More than one librarian has remarked about 
the unfortunate coincidence of Bible Week and 
CBW and also of Catholic Book Week and Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews. Of 
course, all agree that the activities of Catholic 
Book Week should not be limited to any 
seven days, but if the ideal time could be 


chosen, when would it be? 


Libraries and Librarians... 

Spring— and energy! Anna L. Manning, Sec- 
retary- Treasurer of the New ENcLanp Unit, will 
need an extra amount of vim and vigor to 
carry on the added duties of vice-chairmanship 
and programming since the death of Sister Berna- 
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dette Marie, R.S.M. 

Librarians who filled out application forms 
from the Association of College and Referen 
Libraries, ALA, will be interested in know; 
of one Catholic college that received a sub 
grant. Brother Alexander F. Thomas, F.S.C.}!. 
Librarian, lona College, New Rochelle, New 
York, has announced that Ryan Memorial | j 
brary received a sub-grant of $400 from the 
U.S. Steel Foundation grant made to ACRL. 
The sub-grant will be used toward the purchase 
of the basic 64 volumes of Beilstein’s Hanbuch 
der Organischen Chemie. 

Ryan Library is one of the 118 colleges and 
universities throughout the country awarded 
sub-grants. (See complete list in March CLW. 
Books and Readers... 

More books in the home and more classroom 
libraries is the plea of Monsignor Edward Mur 
ray, Pastor of the Sacred Heart Church, Ros 
lindale, Massachusetts, where the New Enc 
LAND Unit held its second meeting of the 1956 
57 season. “Reading habits should be established 
early in life. The standard children’s classics are 
the foundation of college reading,” asserted Mon 
signor. 

Members of the New ENcLanp Unit pre 
pared lists of suggested Christmas-gift books for 
the “In and Out of Print” page of the December 
8 Boston Pilot. Each month they contribute the 
column “Boston’s Reading.” 


Call for More Librarians... 

Number | of Volume II of the Greater Sr. 
Louts Newsletter publishes two encouraging 
items on librarianship as a career. The first, 
news that members of the Unit volunteered to 
aid recruitment by speaking on Career Day at 
any of the local colleges or high schools upon 
request. The second, announcement of the 
Gaylord Brothers Scholarship, the first to be 
established in librarianship through the Nationa! 
Merit Scholarship corporation, available to stu 
dents entering college, fall 1957. 

Appealing for increased national and unit 
membership, the Scranton Diocesan Unit 
“Briefs” warned: “If one is not afhliated with 
CLA and thereby receiving the monthly issues 
of the Carnoric Lisrary Wor p, one is wor! 
ing in isolation—deprived of the services that 
the Association and the Unit are designed | 
give.” 
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Successful Meetings .. . 

One-dollar tickets admitted librarians and the 
Growing Reading Family” of the Greater Sr. 
jours Unit to the 22nd annual conference and 

lecture on “Contemporary Literature” by 
Richard Sullivan, author and English Professor 
f Notre Dame, at the new Nerinx Hall High 
School, Webster Groves, February 9. 

Student Library Guild members were guests 
{ the Unit and received complimentary tickets 
for the lecture. They also visited the Gallery 
of Living Authors at Webster College. 

Round Table groups developed the theme, 
“Better Schools Through Better Libraries,”—the 
same featured at national CLA in Nashville this 
month. The Elementary School Libraries had a 
workshop conducted by Miss Gertrude D. May, 
Supervisor of Libraries, Board of Education of 
the City of St. Louis. 

Besides the twenty commercial exhibits ar- 
ranged by Miss Camilla A. Bergfeld, Librarian 
at Parks College of Aeronautical Technology, 
were the Unit and the CLA exhibits. 

Interesting to other high school groups may 
be the panel discussion presented by the High 
School Table of the Greater New 
York Unit at the fall “The 
High School Library: Teacher's Eye-View.” 
Brother George Patrick, C.F.., of Archbishop 
Stepinac High was moderator; Sister Martin 
Marie, O.P., of Aquinas High told what the 
science teacher expects to find in a_ library; 
Sister Marita Gertrude, $.C. CR.LP.) of Cathe 
dral High, presented some books and magazines 


Round 
mecting on 


of interest to the Language Department; Mr. 


Thomas Fitzgerald revealed how he makes 
mathematics a “living” subject, necessitating 
the use of library books, and Brother Bernard 
Frederick, F.M.S., Mt. Carmel Academy, ex- 
plained the importance of the library to students 


history. 


Neophite Librarians in Wisconsin .. . 
Projected activities as outlined in the February 
Newsletter of the Catholic Students Library 
\ssistants’ Guild of Wisconsin would make any 
ibrary-minded teenager want to participate in 
‘he CBW contest and to attend the general 
rogram of the spring meeting, April 13 at the 
st. John’s Cathedral High School, Milwaukee. 
Getting the reaction of an adult on a book 
itter having induced him to read it must be a 
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rewarding experience for a teen. Prizes were 
awarded the two best three-minute reports from 
all schools on the book, the method of getting 
the adult to read it, and the adult's estimate of 
the book. 

Suggested as a speaker by the Messmer High 
students who had heard her give a dynamic talk 
on librarianship as a career, Miss Mary Keller 
of Marquette U. Library, spoke at the spring 
meeting on “Adult Books for Young People.” A 
graduate of Rosary College Library School, Miss 
Keller has had experience in public, college, and 
high school libraries. 


And in New York... 

Book gifts, book briefs, book skits and exhibits, 
book parades and charades, dioramas in window 
book cases depicting favorite books, as reported 
in the December Angels’ Quarterly, prove that 
SLAG members have been thoughtfully and 
entertainingly busy. 

Special features of this smart issue are photo 
graphs of the five SLAG ofhcers, 1956-57 ac 
companied by “Who's Who in SLAG,” group 
pictures with captions in letterpress, and clever 
stencil sketches enlivening the eighteen blue and 
vellow pages. 

Some of the news in fuller detail: 

“Aquinas Library Club members attended 
the Critic's Forum of the College of Mt. St. 
Vincent at the Concourse Plaza Hotel and heard 
Monsignor Cartwright from D.C. review the 
book The Last Hurrah... .” 

“Representatives of St. Joseph Hill Library 
Club regularly attend the Staten Island Critic's 
Forum, which comprises a timely appraisal of 
books and authors by distinguished speakers, 
the majority of whom are writers themselves. 
The last two were Frank Sheed and Francis X. 
Connolly, English professor at Fordham. . . The 
next guest speaker will be Mark Van Doren.” 

Theresa Manning, Vice-President of Aquinas 
Library Club, represents her school on Young 
300k WMCA Saturday 
morning, as the guest of Miss Margaret Scoggin. 

“Phillis A. Whitney, versatile writer of teen 


Reviews on every 


age and adult novels, was guest speaker at the 
library club assembly held November 30 at St. 


Joseph Hill Academy, Staten Island.” 

To obtain “news” for the AQ, Janet McCall, 
junior of Holy Cross Academy, interviewed Mr. 
Frank Sheed of Sheed and Ward and was de- 
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fastape 


A self adhering cloth tape 
for fast, effective book repair. 


You're assured of longer and more satisfac- 
tory service with FASTAPE—-both on the 
roll and on the book. FASTAPE has un- 
equaled adhesive strength; it really holds 
fast to the book being repaired. Cloth sur- 
face resists becoming gummy or tacky. Re- 
paired books won't stick together on the 
shelf. Available in 12 beautiful new colors. 


SET-RITE 
A revolutionary 

NEW /NK that 
will mark ANY 


surface —cloth, 
wood, metal or plastic. 


A brilliant white ink that’s easy to apply; 
dries fast; resists flaking off, and will not 
smudge when coated with shellac or lacquer. 


Just off the press! 


Our new 80-page, 1957-'58 
catalog. Send for your copy! 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN + NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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lighted with the results. Stressing the need 
Catholic writers in the fields of fiction, dra a. 
and poetry, Mr. Sheed warned against imma: re 
attempts at complete originality and extr. e 
realism, advised reading the great masters © d 
capturing an idea for a short story or poem, «1d 
writing, writing, writing. 

So many SLAG-ers—more than 200—“went 
to library school” October 27 that only a few 
could get into the classes. Mr. William . 
Gillard, Chairman of the Library Science [De- 
partment of St. John’s University, Jamaica, wel 
comed students from all five burroughs and also 
Riverhead, L.1.; Newburgh, Highland Falls, and 
Winchester, New York; and many parts of New 


Jersey. 


Cooperation, We'd Say... 


It was at this meeting that Brother George 
Patrick, C.F.X., accepted the office of Co-Moder- 
ator of SLAG. 

Number 1 of Volume 2 was edited by Miss 
Ethelmary Oakland, Moderator. The art work 
and assembling were under the direction of 
Brother George Patrick, at Archbishop Stepinac 
High, White Plains. Stencil artists were Anthony 
Pugliese and Don Longabucco. Brother Douglas, 
Business Club moderator at Stepinac, supervised 
the typing and mimeographing. Brother Landis, 
S.D.B., and his aides at Don Bosco Technical 
High, Patterson, New Jersey, Prepared the cov- 
ers and pictures. The cost of the covers was a 
gift of Don Bosco School, Ramsey, New Jersey. 
That's Cooperation—with a capital “C”! 


NOTE 
Spiritual Reading List for Sisters 


referred to in the Feb. CLW Just Browsing 
column should be ordered from The Col- 
lege of St. Francis, Joliet, Illinois. ($.25) 


YOU ARE INVITED... 


to attend the Conference Luncheon fea- 
turing Dr. Thomas P. Neill, noted author 
and historian on Wednesday, April 24, 
12:00 noon. ($3.25) 


to meet your officers at the President's 
Reception, Tuesday, April 23, 4:30 p.m. in 
Parlors B-C-D. 


to be the guests of the exhibitors at a 
reception in the Flag Room, Wednesday, 
April 24, starting at 4:30 p.m. 
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by CATHERINE O’DAY HOLLIS 
Librarian, Mercy Central School of 
Nursing, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Are Librarians at a Premium? 


Librarianship can be inspiring. It can inspire 
vou with enthusiasm for your work. To assist 
others in searching for information means that 
you are charting for them a sea of knowledge 
of which they were unaware until you started 
them off on an adventure among books. 

The fact that there are so few people in- 
terested or available for Hospital Librarianship, 
which includes libraries servicing administra- 
tion, medical staff, nurses and patients, causes 
a shortage of personnel in this area. 

Therefore, many libraries which serve hospi- 
tals are inadequately staffed. If a trained li- 
brarian is in charge of the library, often she 
has too many jobs to do and too little help to 
do it all. 

Here are some interesting ideas for the li- 
brarians with only one staff member—herself. 

Looking at the medical library, this library 
has often grown up under the direction of the 
medical records staff, who have not been trained 
for this type of work. If there is a_ trained 
librarian there are many hours when the library 
is left unlocked, and unattended. Consequently 
many books find their way’ out of the library 
\WOL. At some hospitals the key to the medi- 
cal library is left available for staff when the 
librarian is not on duty. When a staff member 
gets the key he signs for it. In the March 
Catholic Library World we gave some ways and 
means of financing the medical library. This 
was done with the assistance of a guild formed 
by the Doctor's wives. 

There is an excellent article on a combined 
medical and nursing library in the Nursing Out- 
look, November 1956, “The Integrated Library”. 
Sister Teresa Louise, C.S.J. of St. Joseph’s Hos- 
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pital in St. Paul has written “In a Hospital 
School,” and Alfred N. Brandon contributed “In 
a College.” The authors state that these libraries 
can be combined successfully under one librar- 
ian who serves several types of patrons. 

Considering the nursing school library there is 
a trifle more leeway. Such variations have been 
used to assist the librarian; student assistants 
work in the library evenings, faculty members 
relieve the librarian evenings and week-ends, 
clerical assistants help the librarian by doing this 
type of work leaving the librarian time to con- 
centrate on more technical library duties. In 
some libraries Sister students relieve the librar 
ian during some hours. In one library student 
library committee members not only assist in the 
library, but also have money making projects to 
assist in the purchasing of new books. 

In the patient's library the librarian often in- 
terests volunteers to help. In one instance an 
auxiliary provided a volunteer worker one day a 
week. The Public Library takes care of the pa- 
tients library in many instances, the hospital 
merely provides the space for the books. 

One hospital reported a guild instigated the 
patient library serivce. The guild purchased a 
cart, bought books and serviced the patients two 
or three days a week. After a few years this was 
given up for several reasons. The disappearance 
of books became a heavy burden, the volunteers 
too often failed to show up for their hours, and 
the disinterest of the administration in the work 
the guild was doing. This could have been an 
excellent service and public relations tool if the 
administration had been more “far-sighted.” 

The success with which the library serves its 
clientele depends on the librarian. The basic 
education for a librarian includes a degree from 
a recognized college or university and further sup- 
plementing these courses with special education 
in Medical Library work or scientific subjects. 
Standards for librarians have been set up by the 
Medical Library Association and certification as 
a medical librarian by this association is similar 
to the recognition of R.N. by the State or the 
National Nursing Associations. 

The field is fertile, there remain two major 
points: To interest administration in the need 
of trained librarians for their libraries, and to 
interest librarians or those interested in library 
work to consider the field of medical librarianship. 
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Talking Shop 


by RICHARD J. HURLEY 


Associate Professor, Children’s Literature, 
Catholic University of America 


The importance of children’s literature which 
is so consistently ignored by our Catholic dio- 
cesan newspapers, magazines and teachers insti- 
tutes, is given national recognition by the Li- 
brary of Congress which began in January to 
place author and title cards in a separate catalog 
for juvenile books. A shelf-list is also being com 
piled for these books as they are processed. Up 
until this time it has not been possible to iden- 
tify juvenile holdings in this library unless they 
were under PZ or in another special LC classif 
cation. This action was taken after further dis 
cussions by a group of librarians seeking to im 
plement the report made several years ago about 
childrens literature in the Library of Congress 
by Frances Clarke Savers. An effort is now being 
made to secure funds for a systematic study of 
iuvenile holdings although students in the Li- 
brary Science Department at the Catholic Uni 
versity of America have since last Fall been 
compiling subject bibliographies of this litera 
ture at the LC. Out of all of this may come the 
appointment of a children’s literature consultant 
and the further coming of age of this important 
section of our literary heritage. It has seemed 
paradoxical to the writer that we should place 
such emphasis upon the rearing of children and 
vet so sadly neglect the materials produced for 
this rearing. Let us also remember that the ideo 
logical warfare we readily recognized on the 
adult level, has its juvenile counterpart. Our 
children will learn something—is it the right 
thing? Let us be up and doing- As part of this 
upping and onwarding we again suggest some 
vital relationship with the NCEA. As Father 
Jovian Lang of St. Joseph’s Seminary comments, 
“that has been discussed and voted upon for 
many vears as I recall.” Yes, Father, the writer 
was President of CLA ten vears ago when we 
held our last meeting with the NCEA (St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1946). “My strong suspicion 
is this that the non-Library minded administra- 
tors will not attend our meetings here; they are 
not interested and think that the meeting dis- 
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cussing their administrative problems going ; 

simultaneously is much more important for ther; 
to attend. Perhaps we could get to them by ji 

viting them to our meetings, especially unit mee: 
ings when more pressure can be put on them 
to come, especially when the problem of co 

and travel is minimized. Other than that, I sus 
pect we might influence the people of the NCE \ 
to give us a specific time in the schedule in 
which we could address the Administrators as 
part of their problem—and see that there is noth 
ing else that they would rather go to.” Here 
we are referring to the elementary and high 
school people who should arrange every year 
to have some library discussion at the NCEA 
and every other year to have a formal joint meet 
ing. The other CLA’ers could meet where and 
when they chose as at present. An ofhcial joint 
committee should be set up to explore this mat 
ter which does not improve with age and in our 
humble estimation has already gone too long. 
The AASL has done this with the NSSE and 
it has been followed with various state educa 
tion associations. Why cannot we? As _ writes 
Sister Carmelita Marie Rache, librarian of Trin 
ity Preparatory Schol at Ilchester, Maryland, “I 
for one think it is well worth a try!” Sister, inci 
dentally, also commented on the use of lay peo 
ple as librarians. “In one of the schools I have 
been working in, a group of mothers are devot 
ing an hour a day, morning and afternoon, to 
helping in the library; in a second and new 
school, one mother with library training has 
offered to help when the library opens for cir 
culation in second semester. While there is a 
Sister appointed in each of these schools to serve 
as “librarian” usually this same Sister is engaged 
in classroom duties and at most can only do 
work after school.” In Washington, D.C. the 
Blessed Sacrament School under the library 
minded Sister Paschal, has a retired school teach 
er as librarian and for several years this has 
worked out very successfully. 

Orchids go to several people this month-—to 
Eugene Willging, Director of the Libraries «' 
Catholic University and veteran CLA’er for his 
enlightening article on our first American Cat! 
olic publisher, Mathew Carey, in the Januar 
February issue of Booxs on Triax; to the Boys 
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THE CELTIC SAINTS by Daphne Pochin Mould 


A study of Celtic culture from its beginnings to the 
12th century. “The author of this book, poetry in prose 
form, deserves an accolade for splendid endeavor.”—JOHN 
J. DALY, The Catholic Standard $3.75 


THE SPRINGS OF MORALITY by Join Toad 


Recommended by the Religious Publishers Group for 
Catholic Lenten reading, this volume examines Catholic 
moral principles as applied to problems of psychology, 
economics, teaching, writing, and labor. “Seldom will the 
priest, the teacher, and the educated layman come upon 
a publication in English as Catholic in range, as progres- 
sive in attitude, as earnest and intelligent in its approach 
to morality and moral problems..." — Virginia Kirkus 
Bulletin $6.00 


MARTYR IN SCOTLAND by Thomas Collins 


A Scottish Edmund Campion, John Ogilvie was the only 
Roman Catholic to suffer martyrdom for his faith during 
the Protestant Reformation in his country. An inspiring 
study of his conversion, his motivations, his temperament 
and heroic death. /llustrated. $4.50 


of the Catholic Library Association) 


SON OF DUST by Prescott 


A distinguished and moving novel set in 11th century 
Normandy, by one of the great historical novelists of our 
age."’...a lovely, tender book imbued with the sacred love 
that in our times increasingly haunts the hearts of men.” 
—MAX WHITE, The N. Y. Times $3.75 


THE GREAT PRAYER by Hugh Ross Williamson 


“A Gregorian Masterpiece” (Homiletic and Pastoral 
Review) which studies the liturgical and historical sig- 
nificance of prayers in the Canon of the Mass, this book 
contains many new insights into the deeper meaning of 
the Canon for all Catholics. “A serious reading of this 
work will benefit all, as it unfolds the richness of our 
liturgy.”—ReEv. ROGER MERcuRIO, C.P., Books on Trial. 

$3.25 


available at your bookstore or 
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192 pages ° 


This is a MUST for you! ! 
What does an abacus look like? 


The best source for this and over 5,000 other questions you will find listed in 


Lucile E. Vance’s 


ILLUSTRATION INDEX 
1957 ° $4.00 


This index brings quick reference sources of illustrations which are not easily available. 


SCARECROW BOOKS FOR LIBRARIANS — 


The periodicals selected were chosen to represent many fields of interest, and to meet the re- 
quests of teachers, business, civic and religious groups, or individuals in their search. Color is noted, 
even if only one or more illustrations appear with those in black and white. An effort has been made 


to include charts, diagrams, emblems and decorative maps. 


SPEECH INDEX: 1935-1955 


by Roberta B. Sutton 
450 p. 1956 $8.50 


This important volume spans an era of great his- 
torical significance. It indexes the available stand- 
ard collections and anthologies of speeches, some 
books on public speaking and other material, all 
in one alphabet. 

A cross index of author, title, type of speech and 
cross references are included. The sources are 
given by symbol rather than by author and title, 
thus making the entries easier to locate. Place 
your order soon (first printing is almost ex- 
hausted). 


tion to your reference shelf. 


257 Fourth Avenue 


OTHER SCARECROW BOOKS, “TOOLS” FOR LIBRARIANS 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN AMERICA: An Historical Bibliography by 
E. R. Volimar, S.J. 382 p. 
Its 4,450 entries are based on publications from 1850 through 1949. An indispensable addi- 


THE SCARECROW PRESS, Inc. 


Two Books by Katharine Smith Diehl 


ONE LIBRARIAN 
163 p. 1956 $3.00 


This is librarianship in action in the small college 
library. It not only reports what is done but de- 
velops with charm and vigor, a philosophy of 
librarianship. 


RELIGIONS, MYTHOLOGIES, FOLKLORES 
345 p. 1956 $6.50 


A useful reference guide, with annotations to 
books published in the last half century on world 
religions, folk music, ritualistic and ceremonial 
music, mysticism and lists of concordance to the 
Scriptures. 


1956 $7.50 


New York 10, New York 
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SISTER M. BERNICE, F.S.P.A. 
English Teacher, Marycliff High School 
Spokane, Washington 


ANDERSON, Marian. My Lord What a Morn- 
ing. 312 p. (56-10402) Viking. $5. 

The story of this internationally known and loved 
singer is told from her early childhood in Philadelphia 
to her present success around the world. The simplicity, 
sincerity, and gentleness which characterizes Marian An- 
derson in person marks each new experience described. 
Though the style is not impressive, the quiet tone gives 
4 convincing picture of a sincere public figure. Adoles- 
cent readers will gain a new appreciation of this great 
American woman through reading the book. 


ARNOTHY, Christine. I Am Fifteen and I 
Don't Want to Die. 124 p. (56-9028) Dutton. 
$2.75. 

With interest in the Hungarian refugees at a high 

point this spring, this book will help the hundreds of 

young people who have been able to hear from the 
refugees themself the difficulties they have undergone 
through the years. Doubly significant is that the bril- 
liant defense of their own country was made by the 

Hungarian young people of the same age as American 

teen-agers. 

Christine Arnothy was 15 in 1944. She lived in 
Budapest with her father and mother. With the Rus- 
sian army encircling the city, and the German and 
Hungarian Nazis fighting back, the citizens were caught 
in a dangerous trap. Through the long months of the 
siege Christine narrates a story of courage and sacrifice 
which is filled with drama. 

| specially impressive is the picture drawn of the 
generosity shown in this desperate group. A reverent 
pxture is drawn of the Mass celebrated in the cellar. 
[hough she writes with compassion and reticence, the 
is not distinctive through a pedestrian translation. 
title itself is an example. The book received the 
ted prize—“Prix Des Verites.” 


} 


BAKER, Mrs. Nina Brown. Big Catalogue; The 
Life of Aaron Montgomery Ward; illus. by 
Alan Moyler. 115 p. (56-10736) Harcourt. 
$2.75. 

The great sage of American Big Business is vividly por 
trayed in this biography of an unusual man, a true 
product of his age. His business, like so many others, 
had its foundation laid soon after the Civil War. The 
timeliness of the new idea of directing mail-order busi- 
ness to the farm trade made the project most successful 
from the outset. 

Sound merchandise at a fair price was offered in 
the first catalog, a single sheet. The grange supported 
the idea so that it grew rapidly. The biography is writ- 
ten in an easy style with plenty of conversation. 


BURGWYN, Mrs. Mahane (Holoman). True 
Love for Jenny. 189 p. (56-9903) Lippincott. 
$2.75. 

Fifteen year old Jenny is the heroine of this excellent 

teen-age novel. The dialogue is realistic and the situa- 

tions are believeable. The title is sentimental, though 
the book itself is convincing. Teen-agers will find the 
situations duplicated in their own lives. Jenny hopes to 
attract the attention of the most popular boy in school 
as well as to achieve a good relationship with her 
mother. Like Jenny, young readers will appreciate the 

mother finally taking Jenny in hand to make her a 

happier and more successful girl. 


DELEEUW, Adele. Louise and Del Cateau. 
Showboat's Coming. 218 p. (56-5735) World. 
$2.75. 

Girls interested in drama will enjoy this novel set 
aboard a present-day showboat on the Ohio river. Col- 
lege students provide glamour and excitement and ro- 
mance. The authors are more successful in portraying 
the hectic life abroad the Dolphin than in depicting 
characters. The repartee is clever and abundant. 


ERDMAN, Loula Grace. Wide Horizon; a story 
of the Texas Panhandle. 216 p. (56-6865) 
Dodd. $3. 

In this sequel The Wind Blows Free, Katie Pierce is 

making plans to leave her home in the Texas Panhan- 

dle to go back to Lewisville Academy when her mother 
is hurriedly called away to nurse Katie’s grandmother. 

Katie is left to care for the family since she is the old- 

est girl. The time is in the 1890's. - 
Heavy responsibility is given to Katie. The charac- 

terization is excellent in all the members of this closely- 
knit family. The story is exciting and satisfying. Tears 
and laughter are interspersed throughout the story. 


GALT, Thomas Franklin. Seven Days from 


Sunday; illus. by Don Freeman. 215 p. (56- 
6329) Crowell. $3. 
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SPRING BOOKS 


THE FIRST JESUIT 


St. Ignatius Loyola 
By Mary Purcell 


With a Foreword by John LaFarge, S.J. “A 
living picture of the little red-headed Basque 
who, slowly, and painfully, almost accidentally, 
became the General of a new spiritual army. 
. . . The best one-volume life of the saint, 
which will not be superseded by the more ex- 
tensive researches of others. She has made his 
life a real spiritual ‘thriller.’’’—Jrish Press 
(Daily) Illustrated $5.00 


PRIESTLY EXISTENCE 
By Rev. Michael Pfliegler 


Translated by Francis P. Dinneen, S.J. A thor- 
ough investigation of the priestly life in its 
essence, with its conflicts, its tensions, and with 
the various solutions priests have effected in 
their own lives. A frank and penetrating anal- 
ysis of a crucial problem in the life of the 
modern priest. $6.00 


TERTULLIAN 
THE TREATISE AGAINST 
HERMOGENES 


Translated by Prof. J. H. Waszink. In voiume 
24 of “Ancient Christian Writers” Tertullian 
brilliantly refutes the heresy of Hermogenes 
by showing that the world had a beginning, 
that God alone is eternal and the Creator of 
matter, and that nature, far from being evil, 
reveals God's perfections. $3.25 


LAY PEOPLE IN THE CHURCH 
By Yves M.-J. Congar, O.P. 


Translated by Donald Attwater. With clarity 
and precision, Father Congar discusses the 
laity’s participation in the mission of the 
Church. He points out what the layman’s func- 
tion is and shows that the fulness of his co- 
operation demands intelligent and informed 
initiative. Soon $6.75 


THE GOSPEL TO EVERY 
CREATURE 
By Rt. Rev. Leon-Joseph Suenens 


With a Preface by Most Rev. John Baptist 
Montini, Archbishop of Milan. Speaking with 
the full authority of his office, the Auxiliary 
Bishop of Malines summons all Christians to 


“recognize themselves as apostles in the midst 


of a dechristianized paganism. Spreading the 
“good news” is not the burden of the hierarchy 
alone; it belongs to every level of Christian 
existence. $3.00 


Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Westminster, Maryland 


Although this book is extremely easy to read, j 
good reference book which explains the origins . 
names of the days of the week. Through the coni+i 
tion of many peoples and cultures the history of the 
development of the names to the present time is traced 
The Egyptians, the Hebrews and the Romans each 
brought their own interpretations. The astrologist ded 
his theories. The Teutonic legends of Thor, Woden 
and Tiu are incorporated. Though this is an extremely 
serious careful research study, it has been translated into 
a lively stimulating story, easy for any one to read, 


HILL, Lorna. Castanets tor Caroline; a story of 

Sadler Wells. 208 p. (56-10040) Holt. $2.75. 
Girls who liked Veronica at Sadler's Wells will enjoy 
this new story by the same author. Set against a Sadler 
Wells background, the author shows how Caroline, 
eager to become a ballerina, suddenly finds herself de 
ciding to become a Spanish dancer instead. The style 
is lively with delightful humor. A good picture of the 
beauty of the Northumberland country-side is present 
ed. The characterizations are sensitive. A marked Brit 
ish atmosphere marks the book. 


GARDINER, Harold C., S.J. Edmund Cam 
pion—Hero of God's Underground; illus. by 
Rose Goudket. (Vision Book.) 189 p. (57- 
5123) Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. $1.95. 

The distinguished literary critic of “America” in the 
seventeenth in this fine series brings the story of Eng 
land’s first Jesuit martyr to young people. Edmund 
Campion was a spirited young man who was a bril 
liant scholar at Oxford. Eventually he became a Jesuit 
in Rome. Although he knew that to return to England 
meant certain death, he went joyfully to the work of 
visiting Catholic families, baptizing, confessing, and 
saying Mass. 

Young people will enjoy his famous document, 
known as his “brag” which is fortunately printed en 
tire at the end of the book. Also included is his printed 
pamphlet “Ten Reasons,” which was widely circulated 
during his lifetime. 


HOPKINS, J. G. E. Colonial Governor—Thom 


as Dongan; illus. by William Wilson. 192 p. 


Another in the American Background Books is con 
cerned with an outstanding personality in American 
colonial history, Thomas Dongan. He was second Eat! 
of Limerick and a veteran of wars when he was ap 
pointed by the Duke of York to govern the royal pre\ 
ince. He brought with him to America a royal guaran 
tee of the rights of assembly for the colonists. He was 
faced with the problem of maintaining peace among 
the five Indian-nations, as well as the responsibility 0! 
keeping the French out of English territory. |'!ppet 
grade American history students will find this book 
helpful in background material for their classes 
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\ESSUP, Ronald Frederick. Wonderful World 
of Archaeology; art by Norman Buttershill and 
Kenneth Symonds ;diagrams by Isotype Insti- 
tute. 67 p. (57-10765) Garden City. $2.95. 

(his is a book for the whole family. A large format 

book, it is both comprehensive and simple. Hence it 

will appeal to all ages. The history of the science of 
archaeology is developed, some of the achievements re- 
corded and methods explained. Although the breadth 
of information is not so extensive as the Wonderful 

World of Mathematics by Lancelot Hogben in similar 

format, it will be useful in stimulating interest in this 


fascinating field. 


| AMPMAN, Evelyn Sibley. Navaho Sisters; 
illus. by Paul Lantz. 191 p. (56-7867) Dou- 
bleday. $2.75. 


Sad Girl, so named because her grandmother was the 
onty family she had and the Navahos considered this 
a sal condition, was ashamed of her name and was 
painted by the sympathy she read in everyone's eyes. 
This i: a heart-warming story of a truly gallant girl 
who tried to make her friends compensate for her lack 
of a family. The illustrations help tell the story of Sad 
Girl who typifies so well the ways and industry of her 
people. An excellent book for social problem units. 


MOORE, John Travers and STAUDACHER, 
Rosemarian V. Modern Crusaders. (Vision 
Book.) 189 p. (57-5402) Kenedy. $1.95. 


Another in this excellent series for young Catholic read 
ers is a collection of stories stretching from Yukon to 
langanyika, from South America to Okinawa, from 
the Burmese jungle to Lyons, France. 

Varied stories include that of Sister Marie Suzanne 
who discovers the germ and vaccine for leprosy, the 
little African slave-bey, Adrian, Atiman, who became 
a catechist-physician and cured thousands of natives. 
Flying Leo Arkfeld is described as one who flew some 
240,000 miles to carry the faith to New Guiana. Two 
descriptions of outstanding courage in Communist 
China are included. The 300,000 square miles in the 
wildest, coldest country on earth, under the direction 
of Oblate Bishop Jean Louis Coudert is described. 
Your people will enjoy the animals, both friends and 
toes, found in the story. 


O'CALLAHAN, Father Joseph T. I Was Cap- 
tain of the Franklin. 153 p. (56-10786) Mac- 
millan. $2.75. 

Father O'Callahan reviews his experiences aboard a 

bombed aircraft carrier, loaded with planes, gasoline, 

and bombs. When it took two direct hits by bombs 
from a Jananese aircraft, a flash fire spread from one 
end of tl. ship to the other killing 800 men instantly. 


(Continued on page 373) 
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GAIN tHis MUCH 
CATALOGING SPACE 


320 MORE CATALOG CARDS 
in Every Card Catalog Drawer .. . 


You can save valuable cataloging | 
space and money by using Bro-Dart 
Catalog Cards in light weight .. . and 
still get durability sufficient to with- 
stand normal library use! 


The quality and durability of a Cata- 
log Card is not determined by its thick- 
ness ... but by the stock used in 
manufacture. Bro-Dart’s Catalog Cards 
are made from only the very strongest 
white rag clippings, finely compressed 
for exceptional tear strength . .. un- 
matched brightness . . . and extremely 
long life. Supplied in 100%, 75%and 


50% rag stock. 


BRO-DART stocks a COMPLETE 
LINE of Top Quality Printed 


ALL WEIGHTS ~- ALL STYLES - ALL COLORS! 
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BOOKS 


by ETHNA SHEEHAN 
Superintendent of Work With Children, Queens 
Borough Public Library, Jamaica, New York 


ADAMS, Dorothy. Cavalry Hero: Casimir Pu- 
laski. (American Background Series) 192 p. 
(57-6542) Kenedy. $2.50. 

At the age of thirty-two this Polish nobleman died a 

painful and heroic death to help America achieve her 

Independence. But this was only the climax to a career 

which was crowded with achievement. From boyhood 

Casimir had fought and suffered for his beloved Poland, 

only to see his homeland humiliated and destroyed and 

to find himself a wanderer. He endured personal degra- 
dation, but even when he might have returned to Po- 
land he decided to keep on struggling for human lib- 
erty—in the New World. Pulaski was a courageous and 

brilliant man, and all through his life he retained a 

tender love for God and His Mother. This is a fine 

book for Americans of Polish or any other descend. Ages 

10-15. (This is a Catholic Children’s Book Club selec 

tion for April.) 


E.S. 


BAILEY, Bernadine. Picture Book of Missis- 
sippi. Picture Book of Nebraska. Picture Book 
of South Carolina. Picture Book of West Vir- 
ginia. 1956. Whitman. $1.25. 

The four latest titles in this helpful little series. Each 

book includes a brief account of the geography, history, 

occupations, natural resources, famous cities, important 
people, government, education, etc. Among the many 
illustrations in color and black and white are pictures 
of the state flag, the state flower, and the state seal. 
Each book has a map. There are no indexes or tables 
of contents in these thin volumes. For ages 7-12. 


ES. 


CLARK, Ann Nolan. Third Monkey; illus. by 
Don Freeman. 1956. Jr. Lit. Guild—Viking. 
$2.50. 

Third Monkey was so different, ugly, and independent 

that he tried to be like other inhabitants of the jungle 

rather than “monkey-like.” In trying to copy others he 
found that he was more of a monkey than his two 
brothers—in fact that he was a real Leader Monkey. 
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Beautiful rhythmic, poetic lines, full of repetition, «nd 
charm to this picture book. The rainbow-hued ill). ¢;,. 
tions seem almost like finger painting, but captur: the 
atmospher of this toucan bird country. For ages 3.6. 
(This is a Jr. Lit. Guild selection for April.) 
Corpeuia Mircue: 


DE ANGELI, Marguerite. Black Fox of Lorne: 
illus. by the author. 1956. Jr. Lit. Guild—Dou 
bleday. $2.95. 

Twin Norwegian brothers, Jan and Brus, accompany 

their Viking father, Harald, on a foray to Scotland in 

the tenth century. Harald is murdered by Gavin of 

Lorne, and the twins—pagans that they are—vow ven 

geance. No one knows that there are two of them, so 

it is easy to trick the Scots. It is the gentle Christ Who 
overcomes the boys in the end, for they come to realize 
the significance of the Christianity that is practiced by 
rich and poor in this Celtic land. This is a fine pano 
rama of early Christian days in Scotland and is a thrill 
ing story besides. For ages 11-13. (This is a Jr. Lit. 

Guild selection for April.) 

Patricia GILMaArRy 


DENISON, Carol and CUMMIN, | Jane. 
Where Any Young Cat Might Be; illus. by 
Kurt Weise. 1956. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 


Big pictures and jingly text demonstrate how Father and 
Mother Cat search indoors and outdoors for their miss 
ing offspring, and find him at last—guess where? Com 
fort and cheer for ages 2-5. 


E.S. 


GARDINER, Harold C., S.J. Edmund Cam 
pion, Hero of God’s Underground. 1957. (Vi 
sion Book 189 p. (57-5123) Farrar, Straus & 
Cudahy. $1.95. 

At last we have a “young” biography of this gay and 

lovable English saint. And just the right person has 

written it for us. Blessed Edmund is a perfect hero for 
these times, for he studied hard and at the same time 
realized the value of human friendship and human 
relaxation. When he had the whole world before him 
he accepted the yoke of the Church with all that this 
implied for an ambitious young man in the days of 

Queen Elizabeth I. He became a Jesuit and ran the 

gauntlet of the Queen’s secret police, knowing full well 

that his career would be brief and his death long-drawn 
out and bloody. A story of courage and gaiety for ages 

9-14. (This was a Cath. Child. Bk. Club selection for 

March. ) 

E.S 


HARNETT, Cynthia. Stars of Fortune; illus. 
by the author. 1956. Putnam. $3.00. 

This is a story of the large Washington family who 

lived in Sulgrave Manor in England long before the 

Father of His Country arrived on the scene. The W sh 
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ingtons were Catholics at the time Queen Mary ruled, 
but this did not prevent the boys of the family from 
joining a quiet conspiracy to rescue the Lady Elizabeth 
from Woodstock where her sister was holding her pris 
ner. In spite of the theme, this is a gently-told story— 
based on a family legend—with genuine Catholic values 
taken for granted rather than baldly emphasized. Good 
readers—boys and girls—10-13 will find their appetites 
whetted for more about the English Washingtons. 


E.S. 


HARRIS, Mary. A Safe Lodging; illus. by Don- 
ald Bolognese. 1957. Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 


Even though there no longer was any actual persecu 
tion, it wasn’t pleasant to be a Catholic in London in 
the late eighteenth century. Young Ann was fully con 
scious of the social drawbacks. Her pride suffered. 
When the Gordon Riots began she discovered that she 
was a coward. But she showed her courage when she 
was kidnaped by rioters who suspected that the girl 
knew something about the hiding place of the old Cath- 
olic Bishop Challoner. An unusual plot for girls 10-12. 
E.S. 


HEENAN, Rt. Rev. John C. Our Faith. 1956. 
Thomas Nelson. $3.00. 


Here is something that has been needed for a long 
time: A down-to-earth, reasonable, non-sentimental dis- 
cussion of the background and tenets of the Catholic 
religion. Using the Bible, dogma, Church history, the 
individual Sacraments, etc. as springboards the author 
answers questions ranging from the problem of evil, 
evolution, marriage, Protestantism, to Communism and 
other up-to-the-minute topics. The approach is British 
the author is Bishop of Leeds) but the style is not 
repellently English despite examples and _ illustrations 
drawn from English customs, sports, and history. There 
is a helpful history of the Church in England. Unfor- 
tunately this fine book has no index. Highly recom- 
mended for boys and girls 11-16. 


ES. 


ItURD, Edith T. and HURD, Clement. Mr. 
Charlie's Camping Trip; illus. by the authors. 
1957. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Mr. Charlie sang his “happy song” while he and his 

wife were on their way to their camping place in their 

car. Many things, funny and interesting—and some 
times unfortunate—happened during their days fishing 
and eating and berry-picking. When they reached home 
igain Mr. Charlie once again sang his “happy song” 
because he and his wife had had such a good time. Gay 
details for ages 5-7. 


E.S. 


LEAF, Munro. Three Promises to You; illus. by 
the author. 1957. Lippincott. $2.00. 


° 
By means of cartoon illustrations and very, very simple 


Any book... 


no matter how tattered 


+ + + Can be restored to serviceability 
with Bro-Dart's Modern Book Repair 
Materials. Save time ... labor... 
money with low cost — lasting — book 


t | BOOK REPAIR KIT 


only $7.75 


(items purchased separately total $8.55) 


contains . . . 


} BIND-ART® Liquid Plastic Ad- 
y hesive. Firmly secures loose 
bindings, signatures, pages. 
Dries flexible and transparent. 


BOOK-AID® Embossed Cloth 


Sz Tape. Provides new spine fin- 

— / ished to simulate book cloth. 
ew. Amazing pressure sensitive ad- 
ow hesive bonds permanently to 
~S book. Bright, attractive colors. 


PLASTI-LAC Transparent 
Book Spray. Eliminates messy 
brush-lacquering. Preserves 
and protects binding and call 
numbers. Never yellows, peels 
or becomes brittle. 
\ 
MENDING FILM TAPE... Re- 
— torn pages almost invis- 
ly. Non-glare finish. Won't 
dry out, yellow, bleed or 
shrink. 


69 E. Alpine $t., Nework 5, N. J. 


1889 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
_ Be sure you have both Supply and 


_ Furniture Catalogs! 
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United Nations and the reasons underlying them. The 
promises are: That the U.N. pledges itself to al» lish 


war; that there should be fair treatment for every »pe- 

THE TOP and that we should help one another all over the w irld 
The light touch will please Cand possibly profit) chil 
dren 5-7. 


The H. W. Wilson Company is 
pleased to announce that during the 


past year the following six publications MACDONALD, Golden. Whistle for the Train: 


placed among the “best’’ reference illus. by Leonard Weisgard. Jr. Lit. Guild— 
Doubleday. $2.50. 


works according to Louis Shores’ com- 
‘ : : Clickety clack goes the little black train down the long 
mittee of reference librarians. You are 
steel track, while animals and boys and girls take heed 
invited to examine them in Booth 29 of its warning toot. Words and illustrations blend into 


at the Catholic Library Association a delicate symphony for ages 3-6. (This is a Jr. Lit. 
Guild selection for April.) Golden MacDonald is a 


At text the author discusses three basic promises of the 


e Conference Exhibit. pseudonym for the late Margaret Wise Brown, who 
* surely deserves our prayerful remembrance for bringing 
Short Story Index Supplement: beauty and gaiety and rhythm into the lives of so many 
children. 
1950-1954 
RIORDAN, Robert. Medicine for Wildcat. 
Fiction Catalog Supplement: 1956. Bruce. $2.00. 
1951-1955 This exciting account of a part of Father Samuel C. 
Mazzuchelli’s life is also a good story of the early settle 
ments in the Wisconsin Territory, and shows some of 
% the unfortunate conditions that the Indians had to en- 
r 4 i dure at the hands of the white men. It takes place in 
Children’s Catalog the 1830's, during which time Father Mazzuchelli made 
‘ 9th Edition many conversions among both whites and Indians and 
: established many parishes. He made good friends and 


was very sad when the Winnebagos were driven west 
to Nebraska at the time of the Black Hawk War. The 


: . story is fast-moving and reveals a little-known phase of 
our country’s history. For ages 10-13. 


for the Information File ANNA ALBRECHT 


th Editi 
om Colton SOOTIN, Laura. Let's Take a Trip to the 


we Newspaper. 1956. Putnam. $1.75. 


For the level Cages 9 and up) this is a well-written story 


New Library Key of news production. There are some parts which the 
reader will have to ponder over, as they are a bit in & 
vv volved for younger readers. The illustrations by Sidney . 


Quinn might have been a bit more detailed in some 
places and a bit less so in others. I think possibly too 
much was attempted in so small a text. But, on the 
European Paintings positive side, it does a job which has been needed. 
Joun Pai 


Index to Reproductions of 


SULLIVAN, Peggy. The O’Donnells; illus. by 
Mary Stevens. 1956. Follett. $3.00. 

The five O'Donnell girls lived in Chicago in the earls 


Visit Booth No. 29 at 
CLA CONVENTION 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 1900’s when trdlley cars and horse-drawn carriages were 
. , still a part of the American scene. Papa was a police 

950 University Ave. man and was always planning things for his family 
New York 52, N.Y. whether it was buying a house or purchasing a »:2n° 
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just a nice story of a perfectly normal American Cath- 
lic family. For ages 9-13. (This was a Cath. Child. Bk. 
Club selection for March.) 

KATHRYN FLANAGAN 


\WEISGARD, Leonard. Mr. Peaceable Paints; 
illus. by the author. 1956. Scribner. $2.75. 
this well-known author-illustrator has given us another 
distinguished picture-book. It is created in the mood of 
the early American craftsman, full of the New England 
flavor, poetically written. What happened to Mr. Lion's 
signboard which disappeared from his inn the day when 
six ships were sailing into the harbor makes a tale worth 
telling. The warm terra-cotta illustrations are so ex 
juisite, so colorful, so dramatic, and yet so simple as to 
make this an exceptionally attractive book. For ages 


7-10. 
Rose MIncte.i 


WHITLOCK, Pamela. Editor The Open Book; 
illus. by Marcia L. Foster. 1956. Kenedy. 
$3.75. 


This is described as “a book for families.” It is an en- 
ticing anthology of religious stories, poems, essays, pray- 
ers by such folk as Caryll Houselander, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, F. J. Sheed, Richard Rolle, and the well- 
known Anonymous. One can dip into it and find dis- 
cussions of the Gospels, a thermometer of faults and 
virtues, the Christmas story in modern dress, part-songs 
with music, customs of the great Feasts, a prayer against 
nightmare, and several good stories. The illustrations 
are attractive, and the whole makeup of the book is 
appealing. It bears the Imprimatur. 


E.S. 


Books for Young People. . . 


(Continued from page 369) 


In exploding bombs and ammunition, the 700 men still 
ilive fought to save the ship. 

Father O'Callahan, one of the two men abroad to 
a Congressional Medal of Honor, tells the 
‘tory in direct narrative style with a ring of truth. The 
ship was probably the most serious damaged one ever to 
return to port. What it looked like as it slowly edged 
into Pearl Harbor is graphically described by the reac- 
tion of a group of Waves who had come to shore to 
sing the traditional Aloha. “Clear voices rang out loud 
ind melodious; the Franklin slid closer, the girls looked. 
[hey wondered, they faltered. The song of welcome 
melted away.” 


receive 


APRIL, 


protect record sleeves 


CATALOGING TAB 


Increase circulation with completely transpar- 
ent, extremely durable vinyl protectors that pre- 
serve the colorful record sleeve and automatically 
reinforce sleeve edges. 

Handy cataloging tab provides quick system- 
atic shelving. Save shelf space, processing time, 
money! 


Bro Devit INDUSTRIES 


88 E. Alpine St., Newark 5, N. J. 
1883 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 


write for information . . . 


ALBERT DAUB & CO., Inc. 
Booksellers 
257 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Our Foreign Department is well set up 
to handle your orders for books from 
Europe and other parts of the world. 
The books are supplied at the rate of 
exchange of the country of origin. 


Prompt attention given to quotations 
and inquiries—foreign and domestic. 
Liberal Discount on American Books 
Ours is a complete, personalized 


library service 


We would welcome your trial order. 
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LIBRARY 


MA Y Books 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 


“MY SUNDAY MISSAL” known to many as the Stedman Missal, 
is the only Missal which uses the number system as a means of self 
instruction. Latin-English Ordinary. 

Regular type 384 pages 53¢ to $6.68 - Larger type 512 pages 66¢ to $6.90 


“CHRIST !'N THE GOSPEL”’ A Harmony of the Four Gospels 
—Story of the Life of Christ in word and picture — !70 original illus- 
trations prepared especially for this book. Also included a study 
guide by Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph. D., of Notre Dame University. 

448 pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY DAILY PSALM BOOK” - The Book of Psalms arranged 
for each day of the week — New English Translation trom the New 
Latin Version—IIlustrated with 211 pictures especially created by 


Ariel Agemean for this publication. 
384 pages 62¢ to $4.78 


“MY IMITATION OF CHRIST” A revised translation made to 
free it of archaic expressions without destroying its unctuous flavor. 
Each chapter has its own illustration executed in expert fashion ex- 
clusively for this book by the noted Armenian Artist, Ariel Age- 


mean, K.S.G. 
480 pages 78¢ to $2.25 


“MY WAY OF LIFE’? — Simplification of the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas by Rev. Walter Farrell, O.P. and Rey. Martin Healy, Pro- 
fessor of Dogmatic Theology at the Seminary of the Immaculate 


Conception, Huntington, N. Y. 
640 pages $1.35 to $3.75 


“MY DAILY PRAYER” |§A Different Kind of Prayer Book—divided 
into three parts: Daily Prayer — Seasonal Thoughts — Lives of the 
Saints. Knowing thai many laymen will avail themselves of the privi- 
lege of praying in the spirit of the Breviary, this book is presented. 


512 pages 82¢ to $2.25 


“MY DAILY BREAD” Father Paone—Summary of the Spiritual 
Life—Simplified and arranged for Daily Reading, Reflection and 
Prayer. Treats respectively of the three ways of the Spiritual Life. 
(1) Purification (2) Imitation (3) Union. 
448 pages 78¢ & $1.35 


CONFRATERNITY OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
RT. REV. MSGR. JOSEPH B. FREY, DIRECTOR 
5300 FT. HAMILTON PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 19, NEW YORK 
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Red Awakening .. . 
(Continued from page 333) 


Finally, some note must be taken of the in 
aluable publications on Communism issued reg 
ularly by our Congressional Committees. Of the 
thousands available in depository libraries the 
following have special significance: “The Shame 
ful Years”—the 30 year story of Communist es 
pionage in the U.S., “Report on the National 
Lawyers Guild,” “Permit Communist Conspira 
tors to be Teachers?,” “Interlocking Subversion 
in Government Departments,” “Communism in 
Labor Unions,” “Colonization of America’s Ba 
sic Industries by the CPUSA,” “Role of the 
Communist Press in the Communist Conspir 
acy,” “The Strategy and Tactics of World Com 
munism,” “The Communist Party as an Agent 
of a Foreign Power,” “A Guide to Subversive 
Organizations and Publications,” “Organized 
Communism in the U.S.,” and “The Com 
munist Party of the United States.” 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF 
AUTHENTIC FOLK MUSIC ON 
RECORDS including The Ithnic Folk- 
way Library which contains an unusual 
selection of the music of over 300 
peoples recorded on location by native 
orchestras and vocal groups each Long 
Play Record is accompanied by exten- 
sives notes by famous collectors and 
recognized authorities. 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW 
ON series for children. ANTHOLOGY 
OF JAZZ and AMERICAN FOLK 
MUSIC INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE 
and LITERATURE series. 


10-In. Long Playing Records 


12-In. Long Playing Records 
$5.95 


For complete FREE catalog write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 West 4th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 364 


Clubs of America for its splendid catalog of 
books, Junior Book Awarps, 1956 (381 4th, 
Ave. New York 16, N. Y., 30 cents). Its 144 
pages are devoted to lengthy reviews of books 
selected by some 3800 boys and grouped by 
interest—Space, Animals, Sports, Plain Facts, 
etc. Those of you who have boys will find this 
just right and although we have not read every 
book, this list has our blessing. The Science 
Clubs of America (Science Service, 1719 N St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) besides a booklist 
of its traveling science library has a Sponsor 
Handbook worth getting (63 p. $1) for its ex 
cellent free and low cost material for clubs. We 
need more emphasis on science in our libraries. 
Have you seen the Service's Things of Science, 
units for home and school experimenting from 
cattails to water conditioning? Isn't it a fascinat 
ing world! 


NOW AVAILABLE 


A new reading list 


especially for 
CATHOLIC 
SCHOOLS 


A special list of Oxford children’s 
books for Catholic grade and high 
schools. 


List free on request 


Please write to: 
Children’s Book Department 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, New York 


ADVERTISEMENT 
At the CLA Conference 
LOUISVILLE, APRIL 23-26 
See These Books at the 


Publishers’ Cooperative Exhibit 
BOOTH 27 


The Best in Catholic Reading 1957 


Adult Tithes 


(HE LIFE OF MAN WITHGOD. Thomas V. 
Moore. Harcourt, Brace. $3.95. 

Priest, psychiatrist, monk, Fr. Moore draws on his vast 

experience to show the “ordinary” man and woman 

how to learn and practice the marvels of mystical com- 

panionship with the Creator. 


PROFILES IN COURAGE. John F. Kennedy. Harper. 
$3.50. 

One of America’s most keen-witted intellectuals as well 

as sound statesmen, examines the complex problem of 

politics and ethics. A significant book which combines 

three reasons for reading: entertainment, education, and 

inspiration. 


Young Adult Titkes 


IN INDIA. Cynthia Bowles. 


AT HOME Harcourt, 
Brace. $3.00. 
The daughter of the American ambassador writes with 
feeling of her own experiences in a complicated country 
and gives a vivid, intelligent and provocative picture of 
the life and people into whose midst she came at the 
age of fifteen. Treating no politics, she makes her story 
breath with authenticity and singular honesty. 


THE DAY AND THE WAY WE MET. Mary Stolz. 
Harper. $2.50. 

This is the story of Julie Connor, the younger sister of 
the heroine of Mary Stolz’s earlier book, Ready or Not. 
It is a brilliant and penetrating story of a group of in- 
dividuals learning to live with themselves and with 
others. With her usual insight and skill Mrs. Stolz has 
portrayed an American family with truth, perception, 
and humor. 


GOLDEN THORN. Helen F. Daringer. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.75. 

The scene is Bethlehem when Christ is born. Mark, 

shepherd, and Mary, his friend, find their plans for the 

future altered in Mark’s acceptance of the new King. 

Mary travels to Pompeii but returns to find peace at 


home. 
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7 YELLER. Fred Gipson. Harper. $2.75. 

This boy-dog story moves along at a fast clip as it tells 
of the way Old Yeller wssanol thie way into the hearts 
of all at the homestead on Birdsong Creek. Punctuated 
with humor and suspense, the yarn concludes with an 
exceptional wind-up. (Runner-up for the Newbery 
Award. ) 


ROAD TO GLORY. Darwin Teilhet. Funk and Wag 
nalls. $3.75. 

This is a somewhat picaresque tale of a youth who 

travels from Mexico City to California in the days of 

Father Junipero Serra. An interesting romance is inter 

woven into much excitement with pirates and a ship 


that vanished with all aboard. 


Children’s Tithes 


THE LITTLE ELEPHANT. Arthur Gregor. Photo 
graphs by Ylla. Harper. $2.50. ($3.25 all bind 
ing. 

Japu, a small elephant, proves to his parents that he is 
ig and strong enough to be the leader of the king's 

parade. The magnificent photographs of Yila mark this 

as a picture book of distinction. 


Also at Booth 27 


DISCOVERY IN THE JUDEAN DESERT: THI 
DEAD SEA SCROLLS AND THEIR MEANING 
Geza Vermes. Desclee Co. $5.00. 

The first complete up-to-date book by a Catholic schola: 

on the Dead Sea Scrolls. With magnificent photographs 


A SHORT HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. F. J. J hon 
nard. Translated from the French by Edwar 
Maziarz, C.P.P.S. Desclee Co. $6.50. 

The only English work in one volume—1074 pages—t 

view the entire history of philosophy in the light o! 

both Natural and Christian truth. 
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Naturally I use 


an adult encyclopedia 


Now, more than ever, 
real research is fun! ma . 


THE NEW 1957 AMERICANA 
30 volumes 
26,000 pages 
60,000 articles 
11,500 illustrations 
14,000 cross references 
280,000 index entries; 21,000 pages have 
been completely revised in the 
last six years 
4a 
. 
The Encyclopedia | 
4... The International Reference Work 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. . 
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iS. CONFERENCE ROOM ADULT READING ROOM 


PERIODICAL INDEX 
PUBLIC CATALOG 


CIRCULATION 
AREA 


PROCESSING 4 
and CATALOGING 


CHILOREN'’S 
READING ROOM : 


STORY AREA 


ALL THIS PICTURE NEEDS IS You 


... at the circulation center of this warm, friendly and remarkably 
efficient “New Life” Library. Take this opportunity to look around. 
Anything missing? Well, let's see. Records at finger-tips . . . 

staff room nearby ... conference room out of heavy traffic... 
layout just right. No questions or comments? Then whisk 

it away—to your "New Life” distributor (who can 


make “dream libraries" —like this—come true). 
SIOSTROM 


OF 
Designers and Manufacturers of LIBRARY FUR N yrURE 


JOHN E. SJOSTRUM COMPANY, INC. * 1717 N. TENTH ST. * Philadetphia 22, PA. 
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